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OFFICIAL SECTION 


ONE CHURCH etteads to all readers scucerest 
wishes for a holy Christmas and 


THE TROPARION FOR NATIVITY 
OF CHRIST 


(Tone 4.) 


Thy Nativity, O Christ our God, 

Hath risen on the world as the Light 
of Knowledge; 

For through it those who served the 
stars 

Were taught by a star to worship 
Thee, the Sun of Righteousness, 

And to know Thee, 

The Dayspring from on high. 


O Lord, glory to Thee. ARCHBISHOP DIONYSIUS 








[IpeocBaWeHHenwnk Anekcanap, ApxvenucKon 
bpocerbckKh W BeATHACKHH 


Amepukaurckaa [Ipa- 
BocaBHan Pycb_ Bcno- 
MHHaeT cTapeHwero CBO- 
ero Mepapxa KkOTOpbIii 
Tenep BO3riaB.AeT mpa- 
BOCJaBHbIX B bearuu. 


Apxuenuckon Auek- 
caHap (Hemo.10BcKHhi ) 
poanaca 30 Asrycta 1876 
r. Ha BowbiHH, OKOHUHA 
C-Ilerep6yprexywo iJ y- 
XOBHV}O AkaweMHW B 
1901 r., H Obla xXUHpoTo- 
HHCaH BO «emHcKOona Au- 
ACKHHCKOrO” 25 Hos6pa 
1909 r. MuccnoHepckan 
J@ATeAbHOCTb B Amepu- 
Ke MpOMOwpKalach OH- 
HallaTb eT. CTapoxHIbl 
30€Cb BCNOMHHAWT ero 
Kak Bbiqalouleroca wuep- 
KOBHOrO IIpOmoOBeHHKa, 
KOTOPbIH, 6O2arodapsA 3Ha- 
HH} MalOpyccKoro Hape- 
4HA, IPHBAeKal IMHPpaH- 
TOB H3 TaauunH u Yrop- 
ULMHbI — ObIBLUHX YHH- FB 
aToB. Borom JaHHblit Ta- 
JaHT KpacHopeyHA moMor eMy yOeAHTb MHOrHX YVHHATOB OCTaBHTb 
PHMCKYHO YHHHO H BO33PaTHTbCA B MpaBocaaBHe. 

Iocae or’e3aga Mutponoanta Ilaatona Ha poguHy, Baadzpika 
Asexcanap, B 1916 rogzy, Obla n36paH «ApxuHenuckonom AaeyTCKHM 
uw Cespepo-AMepHKaHCKHM” H MpOAO/DKa CBOK MHCCHOHEPCKyWO Je- 
ATCAbHOCTh ZO 1920 roma. YKa30m Caatetwero IlatpHapxa Tuxona 
oT 7 Centa6pa 1920 r., OH Obl yYTBepxX eH B YKa3aHHOH OJKHOCTH. 
B HMroxe 1920 r. Baaabika octaBua AmepHkKy H BCKOpe Obl yTBep- 
*eH «ApxHenucKkonomM BprwcejbcKHM u BbearniickuM” rae Hu Tenepb 
MaCTHTbIH apXHMacTbIpb NpoOsOwKaeT cBOe clyxKeHHe Bory u Llep- 
KBH. 





B Hos6pe (c.r.) ucnowHAetcn 48 aeT ero CAyKeHHA B apXH- 
epelickom caHe. ?)Kenaem BpicokonpeocBaujeHHoMy ApxHenucKony 
AsekcaHipy MHOrO JeT 32paBCTBOBaTb H MpaBONpaBHTb B JOOpomM 
32paBHH BO ClaBy boxuW B HAexKe YTO ObIBLIHX CBOHX AYXOBHBIX 
Yad, B Amepuke NpHrwachT BMecTe C HHM MOJIHTBeCHHO Iipa3AHOBaTb 
meHb 50 AeTHA eNHCKONCKOrO cAyKeHHA. nNpot. Hocud JI3B0Hn4HK. 
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BPATDA FOCHOAHK 


(Bece za). 


[IpapocuaBHan LlepkoBb Hallia HCNOBeAyeT, KaK JOrMaT, BeJIH- 
yaHUiyiO HCTHHY XPHCTHaHCTBa — BOonaouleHHe Bora Cosa oT JIy- 
xa Casta x [IpucHozeBb! Mapu, H30paHHOH OT BCeX pOAOB NO Mper- 
Be4UHOMY coBeTy boxkHHw. CoBpeMeHHOe HeBepHe, KaK H A3bINCCTBO 
NepBbIX BeKOB HalleH 9pbl, MbITaeTCA OO'ACHHTb pOxAecTBO Xpucta 
€CTECTBCHHbIM I1yTeM. CaMO eBaHreHe CBHAeTeIbCTByeT, 4TO XpH- 
ctoc 6pi1 CbinomM naoTHHKa HMocnda u uto y Hero O6bian aApyrue se- 
TH. “He naOTHHKOB JM OH CbIH? He Ero AH MaTb Ha3biBaetca Mapua, 
Hu O6patpa Ero Vakos, u Hocui, un Cumeon, nu Nyga? HM cectpp Ero 
He BCe 1H MexKAY HaMH?»> (Md. XIII, 55) TaK TOBOPAT HeBepylo- 
ue. 


OO6paTHMCcH K HCTOPHYeCKHM JOKYMeCHTAaM.. 


[!Ipod. Jle6enzes, H3BeCTHbIA LWepKOBHbIM HCTOPHK, B_ cBoOeli 
KHHxKKe: “Bpatea TocnoaHn,” uccietyeT BCe TEOPHH MO ZaHHOMY 
BONIPOCy, H B pe3yAbTaTe MPHXOAMT K CJeCAYIOULHM BbIBOJaM: 


“Hru3unn, COBPeMe€HHHK TaK Ha3bIBaeMbIX MYKeH allOCTOIb- 
CKHX, 2*KHBUHA Mexay 115 u 185 rogamu, pozom u3 IlamtecTHHbI HU 
MOXKeT ObITb HYACAHHH, OOPATHBUIHHCA B XPHCTHAHCTBO, B CAHHCTBeH- 
HOM OCTaBLUIeMCA MOCce Hero COUHHeEHHH: “JlocTOMaMATHOCTH,” 3Ha- 
YHTEJILHbIC OTPbIBKH H3 KOTOPOrO COXpaHH AO Hac WeEPKOBHbIN HCTO- 
puk Escesuii, nuwet: “locate MyyeHnueckolt KOHYHHbI Makosa mpa- 
BewHOrTO Mianwero (ctapuiHHi Makos O6bia chin SaBewen, OpaT eBaH- 
reaucta MoanHa), NpoucwieawiHH NO TOK %*e NMpH4HHe, 4TO ObIIO HC 
locnoyzom, enuckonom MepycatHMCKHM ONATbD ZedaetcA cbiIH Ero gA- 
mu (T. e. A8aH Tocnogza) CHMeOH cbIH KaeonoB, KOTOpOrO BCe H3- 
6paiH, Kak BTOporo ABOHWWporHOrO Opata TocnogzHA” (Escesui, Llep- 
KOBHaA MCTOpHA, KHHra IV, raaBa 22). B ToH xe ucTopHu EscesBua 
(IV Beka) coOxpaHHica H Apyroh oTppiBoK H3 Mru3sunnosBa Tpyma, a 
HMeCHHO: «BbILieHa3BaHHbId CHMeOH, HH CHMOH, CbIH Kaeonbl, 2A0H 
PocnoaHeBa...” 


Kaeona Obi powHOK Opat Vocuda, Myxka Mapuuna, Wu cocTona 
B Opake c Mapuveh Kaeonosok, koTopas B eBaHrewHH HMeHYyeTCA Ce- 
ctpoh Mapuu, Matepu Tocnogza, Kak Oanxaiwian ee poxCcTBeHHHLA, 
4uTO 6bi10 B OGbINUae y Nynees (Martd. 27, 56; Hoanna 16, 1), a Tak- 
“*e MaTepblIo Makosa, Mocun, Cumeona u Myapi. (Moanna XIX, 25; 
Mapka XV, 40). Takum o6pa30m Hakos uw Cumeon nepspie Enucko- 
nbt Mepycartumckne, ObiiH ABOIOpOAHbIMH OpaTbamMu Tocnoga. Ilo 
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cmeptH Hocuda, boromatepb «KHAa B AOMe cBOeH CeCTpbI, TOXe 
Mapuun Kaeonosoh. Kaeona Obl eAHHCTBeHHbIM OpaTOM NpaBedHO- 
ro crapua Hocuda (Mrusunn y Escesus. Llepx. Mer; Ill, I). Mapua 
Kaeonosa (Kaeona MYA, POAHbIA Opat Mocuda), Mapua Hakos- 
epa (Makos Aadees, «XainaeB,” 3.11HHH30PpOBaHHOe Kaeona, cbIH) 
u Mapua Hocuesa (Hocus — stopoli cbih Mapun Kaeonosoii) Esan- 
reanit OAHO 1HWO. B anoctoapcKkoh LlepkBu wu *AKeHbI HMCHOBAHCb 
“cecTpamu” (cecTpa *KeHAa 1 Kopuud. 9, 5), a Tem Go.tee cectpa- 
MH MOPIH Ha3biBaTbcA OanWKaHUIHe POACTBEHHHLBI. 


B Epsanreanax caMH HYJeH, COBPeMe€HHHKH XPHCTa, Ha3bIBaJH 
Matepb Tocnoza Mapua Mucycosa, u BCce eBaHreJIHCTbl HMCHYHOT 
XpuHcTa CAHHOPOAHbIM CbIHOM Mapun, nepBenuem. «CTos.H pu Kpe- 
cte Mucyca Matepb Ero u cectpa Matepn Ero Mapua Kaeonosa u 
Mapua Margaanna.” (Hoanna, 19, 25). HMakos npaBeaHHk Maadquni 
Aadees (To *e 4TO XaanaeB, Kaeonos), aptop co6opHoro nocaa- 
HHA WH eBaHreancT HMoann, chin SaBenees, 06a ObiIH POACTBCHHHKH 
XpuctTa, H BO BCAKOM C.ly¥ae -yuwe pa3s6npaancb B Ero poaAcTBeHHbIx 
OTHOLUCHHAX, YM COBPeMeHHbIe O6e3602%KHHKH. 


Ilo cmeptu Hocuda, Boxun Matepb nepeulda Ha *xXHTe.1bCTBO 
K ero poawHomy Opaty, Kaeone, n o6e ceMbH B NpeACcTaB.leHHH Hapo- 
fa Kak Obl CAHAHCb BOeAHHO. Ko BpeMeHH BbICTYMIeHHA XpPHCTa Ha 
nponopeab, Hocuda yxe He ObIIO B XKHBbIX, TAK KaK OH HHTMe He 
BhictynaeT B Espanreauax nocae Poxasectsa Xpuctosa. Ectb npeaza- 
HHe, 4TO Hocud eule BO BpemA woHOCTH CnacHnTean (Mappap). 


Ecan 6p vy Bowauneh Matepu octaBa.ncb B AXHBbIX POHbIe e- 
TH Makos, 4 Mocus un Cumeou, HW Nyaa, a Takxe 2oYepH, TO, 
novemy »*e Tocnogazb nopyuna CBorw IIpewnctyw Matepb noneweHHAmM 
Bo31K61eHOro yueHHKa — HoanHa? “Mucye yBuzes Matepb H yue- 
HHKa cTOAulero, KOero a6HA, roBpoput Matepun cBoel: Keno, ce 
cbiH TBOH. Tlotom ropopuT yueHHKy: ce Matepb TBOK. HV ot Toro 4a- 
ca B3aa Ee yuennk tot k ce6e” (Hoann 19, 26—28). 


[aaBHoe AOKasaTeAbCTBO CBepxXecTecTBeHHOrO poxAAeHHA Xpu- 
cCTa 3akaouaetca B BoxecTtBeHHOM XapakTtepe JIMuHOCTH XpucTa, 
[Ipapeanoro Meccuun Hapoaza Boxuna un Mckynutean Mupa. CBoel 
BoroyveroBeyeckoH JIimuHocTb1 XpucToc G6eCKOHeYHO BO3BbILUAaeTCA 
He TOJbKO Had O2MKaHWIHMH POJCTBEHHHKaMH, HO H Had BeH4al- 
LUMMH TeHHAMH H OJlarodaTeIAMH 4eOBe4eCTBA. 


Iipor. C. K-Kni. 
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3ayem Mbt Monumea? 


STOT, MOAKeT ObITb, Ha Ne€PBbIN B3r1A. MalTOBaxKHbIN BOMpOC 
MbI MOXKEM YACTO CAbIATb OT AWAeH OGOeFO NO1a HW Pa3sHYHbIX CO- 
c10BHH. HekoTopbie COBCe€M OTKa3bIBalOTCA MOIHTbCA, CUHTAA 3TO TIe- 
PeXXKHTKOM, 4eM TO, YTO VE HE K HUY COBPEMCHHOMY OOpa30BaHHO- 
MY 4eoBeKy. H BO BCeM 39TOM XyxXe BCerO TO, YTO TakHe H MOMOOHbIE 
MHEHHA BbICKa3bIBaHOT .1KOAH, KOTOPbIe MpHHalexKaT K KaKOH-HHOyAb 
LePKBH H.IH K KaKOMY-HHOV Jb pesIHTHO3SHOMY oOulecTBY. OctTaHo- 
BHMCH OITOMY Ha MHHYTY Had 3THM BOTIPOCOM H TIPpH3atyMaeMcn, 
MOXKET .1H MOMIHTBa 4TO-1HOO aTb YeOBeKY H He ABIAETCH AM QHa 
voxKe H JIA Bepyloulero TaKOH OecleHHOHM, KaKOH HepeAKO CUHTAWT 
ee MHOrHe, 


Ham He HVXKHO MOJHTbCA. Tak POBOPHT 3Ha4HTebHaA 4aCTb 
Toe, VNOBaOULHX Ha CBOHW (H3H4eCKYHO CHJY, Ha CBOW IpoBop- 
HOCTb, Ha CBOH AyuleBHble cnoco6HocTH. UtTo x TbI AyMaellib, 4e10- 
BeK, H C K€M TbI XO4eLIb PaBHATbCH? KTo faa Te6e MyAPOCTh, CH.AIY, 
Bce TBOH cCnocoGHOcTH? KTO HazeaHA TeEOH MO3SHAHHEM H paccyAKOM? 
B nmpHpomze Mbl BHAHM, 4TO AepeBbA pacTyT, PpacTyT, He CO3HaBaA 
oTuero pacTyYT H KOMY OHH OO3aHbI 3a CBOH pocT. Kaxk20e *KHBOT- 
HOe€ 4YBCTBYeT, YTO OHO XKHBET, HO OHO JAHLICHO CMOCOOHOCTH BO3- 
BbICHTbCA K IlogaTeat Bcex Guar. Ho 4eroBek oOJandaeT 3TOK cno- 
COGHOCTbIO H MOXKET, XOTH OTYACTH, MO3HATb CBOeTO TBOPLa, MOXKET 
BOSBbILATbCH H NpHOAWKAaTbCA K Hemy NyTeM cCBoero YCHJCHHOTO 
AVXOBHOrO COBePLIeHCTBOBaHHA. B oTAM4He OT OCTAAbHBIX CO3a- 
HHA, YerOBeK OOJanaeT GeccmepTHoH aAywol. Kto *e Mat emy Ay- 
wiv? Tot, KTO B CH1ax HeEYTO NOMOGHOe AaATb, A0%KeH ObITb COBep- 
WC@HHeEHUIHM, a TAKOBbLIM, COrlacHO C HauieH BepOH, ABAAeTCA TOIbKO 
Cam Tocnoab Bor. Bce Ha 3eM.le HMeeT CBOH CMDBIC/I, H #XH3Hb 4e10- 
BeKa H CMbICJ e€rO COCTOHT B TOM, 4YTOObI BO3BbILIaTbCA K Bory u 
npH61Mwx*xaTbcn K Hemy cCBOHM COBepueHCTBOBaHHeM. HM Kk 9TOMY 
HV2KHa eMy MH10CcTb BoxuA. KakHM OO6pa30M MOET YeJOBeK 0- 
cTHub BoxwxbeH MHAOCTH H KaK BO3ZaTb Olaromapenne UH XBasly Toc- 
noay 3a Hee H 3a Apyrue Gaara? He wHaye, KaK YeEpes MOAMTBY, KO- 
TOPaH BOSHOCHT Hallly AVY K bory. B MOAMTBE MbI BbIPaKAeM Halli 
npocb6bl, xBarty H 6aaromapHocts. Ilo caoBam anoctoaa [laBaa MbI 
umMeem Bce oT bora. HM 3a Bce 3TO 4YeAOBeK AOMKeH Obl H AHEM H 
HO4bW OaaronaapuHTb bora uckpeHHeh MOAHTBOW. 

Ha kaxaoH cB. JIMTYprHH MBI C.IbILIHM c.1I0Ba: “Tope HMeeM 
cepaua”, Ha KOTOpbie BepyroulHe oTBeYaHwT: “MmMampi Ko Tocnozy”. 
JleHicTBuTeibHO JIM Halle cepaue OOpameHo K Bory? Mobi 20/DKHbI 
NOCTOAHHO, 2axKe MPH HallIHX MOJIHTBAX, CO3HABaTb, 4TO Bor B Ha- 
WIHX MOJIHTBaX H HallHX CJyKeHHAX He HYKaetTcH. Ho mb B Bore 
Hy*KaemMcA, HyKMaemcn B Hem AIA Hallie X2KH3HH HA 3eMJe HM AAA 
Hallero AyxOBHOrO pocta. Kak pacTeHHW As ero pocTa HYKHbI 
COJHUe, Blara, BO3AYX, TaK H HaM JIA Halllero AyXOBHOrTO poctTa 
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HVAHa MOAHTBA Kak BHHHAaS 03a, CCH OHA AO.AKHA NPHHeCTH T1.10- 
Abl, HE CMCCT OCTABATLCH noa3yvuleh Ha 3CM.1e, Tak H MbI He CMeCeCM 
*XKUTb Ha 3€M.1€ TOJIbKO CO CBOHMH XHTCHCKHMH 3a60TAaMH. 


MoautsBa, GyaTo, He NoMoraeT. Tak TOBOPxT 4aCTO Te, KO- 
TOopble He ObIIH Borom yc.ibluaHbl TOTYaC, Korma Ero o 4eMTO Mpo- 
cHH. HM onv 6e3 OGHHAKOB 3aABAAIOT: BBHAY TOTO, UTO MOAHTBa MOA 
He Obia yerbliuaha, 1 GOAbUIe MOJHTbCA He Gyay. Ho 4TO 3HAuHT “MO- 
autees?” Belb MOAHTBA 3TO BO3SBHIWIEHHe MbICIH K Bory, a He no- 
BeleHHe HAW NpHkas EmMy ToT4ac HCNOAHHTb TO, 4erO HaM 3aXO- 
reaoch. Jlake H MbI, BepyioulMe, OOLINHO CUHTAaeM HaliHM HaHBBIC- 
wumM Oaarom KH3Hb, HMYULECTBO, CaaBy, NovYeT H TOMY No06- 
Hbie weHHOCTH. HI oO HHX MbI 4acTO MpOocuM. A pa3sBe MbIl MOXCM 
3HaTb, He BbIHAeT AH HaM Ha Owaro B OvayuleH *WH3SHH CMCPTb B 
ceMbe HH POJACTBCHHHKa, HH %Ke NmoTeps Halulero HMyLecTBa? B 
KHHre Mosa cka3aHo: “Koraa A Yana AOOpa, NpHUIAO 310, Koraa A 
yaad CBeTa, NpHula ThMa” (Mos 30, 26). [paBeanpii Nos aBanetca 
AIA BEPYHOULHX TIPHMepoM, HOO BOMpeKH BCAKHM HCIbITaHHAM H CTpa- 
{aHHAM OH COXpaHHa Bepy B bora Hu He NepectaBadl CAaBOCAOBHTb 
locnogza. Hepeako Mbi npocum Bora 0 TOM, 4TO He BCerfa HAeT B 
Hauly nmoab3y. Tlosytomy Tocnoab WH He BHHMaeT TAaKHM MmpocbO6am. 
B nmocaanun cB. Makosa untaem: “IIpocute 4 He NoOayuaeTe, MOTOMY 
4uTO MpocuTe He Ha LZOGpoO, a 4TOGHI yNOTpeGuTb AA BauIHX BORK e- 
aeHHh” (Mak. 4,3). Ecau Mbit MOaMMcs, YTOOHI AOGHTbCH HEHYXKHbIX 
BelleH HW MpHKa3biBaem Bory, uTo OH Aan Hac 2OKeH CelaTb, TO 
9TO He CCTb MOJIHTBA. 


Yacto BepyiOulHe ONPaBAbIBAWWT HEHCNOAHEHHE MO.IHTBbI He- 
OCTATKOM BPeMeHH, TAK KaK OHH paboTtawT. MoanTBa, rOBOpAT OHH, 
1A OOMbHbIX, CTAPbIX, H CalaObIX JHOAeH, KOTOPble yKE HE MOFYT Pa- 
OoTaTb, H KOTOPbIM HeYero AeaaTb. C TakOH OFroBOpKOH, KOHe4HO, 
He.Ib3H COrlacHTbCcH. 


Bepyroulni YerOBeK OOLIKHOBeCHHO pe.IHrHO3eH H TPy10.1100HB, 
H ero Tpyabl GoabuieH “YaCTbIO BEHYAIOTCH HeEMaIbIMH ycrmexaMH. A 
novemy? Tloromy, 4To cBOH 4eCcTHbIM H CaMOOTBeEPXKeHHbIH TPy OH 
Ha4HHaeT C CO3HAHHEM HCMO.IHEHHA XPHCTHAHCKOrO AOvra. K cBoeii 
pa6ote OH NpocuT Bcerda OwarocaoBeHHA H NpHcTyMmaeT K HeH C 
MOJIHTBOH, a He C IIPOKAATHAMH, KaKHe MbI YaCTO CAIbILUHM OT Jpy- 
ruxX, B 4beH paOoTe cpa3y MOXKHO 3aMeTHTb HX HeJOBO.IbCTBO, HeO- 
XOTY H OTBpalleHHe. McTHHHO BepyloulHi Yer0BeK, HaOGOpoT, Tpy- 
AUTCA OXOTHO HE TOJIbKO In ce6A, HO WH 218 CBOHX O1MWXKHHX H IA 
Oaara Bcex. MI Kak HeOOXOAHM TPyd 1A COXPaHeHHA »H3HH TeJeC- 
HOH, TaK HYXHa MOIMTBa JIA COXPpaHeHHA HUH pa3BHTHA AVYXOBHOH 
*KH3HH. Kak CBexKHH BO3AVX HYXKEH IIA Tela, TaK HYKHA MOIHTBAa 
AAA Vu, 

MoanutBa ObIBaeT TOXKe HCTOUHHKOM MYApocTH. CB. MrnatTui 
nuwet: “Ecan te6e HemocTaeT MYApocTH, MOJHCb”. M3 x*HTHS CB. 


AnTOHHA Bes. MbI y3HaeM, 4YTO OH AOCTHF MYAPOCTH, B BHAe Aapa 
ot Tocnogza, MOAHTBOH, (u3H4eCKHM TPYAOM H TNOCTOM. 3HauHT UH 
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BCAKHH BepyloulHi MOXeT OXHAATS OT Bora Bcero, B 4YeM OH HYK- 
Aaetca, ecan oGpatutca K Hemy c ycepaHou MOuHTBOH. Ecnt TEMO 
iOCTHT, TO AYX KpPerHer, H Yepe3 MOWIHTBY H MOCT MBI CnOa,OOUMCHA 
NOJV4YHTh MHAOCTh BoxHW. 


MoautTBa eCTb TayxKe H3BeECTHDIN BHA TPYa H VCH.AHH, 1Mer0- 
ulnx GomAbWIOe BAHAHI'e€, HA AVUTY H Te10. MOAHTBOIL MLL MOKeM 
UpeVAOMeBaTh HW Cambie GobuUIMe NpenaATcTBHA H TpyAROcTH. [lo- 
npo6yem uv yOeaHMCA CaMH, 4TO HCTHHHAH MOJAHTBa, BOSOyKAAN B 
Hac HaCTOHYHBOCTh H YCepAHe, OKaKeTCH HAalIHM AVYULIHM MOMOLL- 
HHKOM IIPH BCAHKOM mowesHOH padorTe. 

bor 3HaeT, B 4M MbI HYAKaeMcH B TAaKOM CalV4ae 3a4eM HaM 
MOMIMTbBCH? Tak paccy*K1aloT MHOrHe, 3a0piBan MmpH TOM, "TO AOvl- 
*KHbI CaMH MmpocHTb Bora o HHcnoOcaaHHH Ero OaaromaTH. Ecin MbI 
B MO.IHTBE IMIPOCHM, 3TO 3HAYHT, Mbl CO3HACM, UTO TO, YTO HAM Ja- 


HO MHJOCTb. OHaKO Heb3A NOJaraTb, YTO Mbl, @CJIH MOJIHMCA 
H O 4eM-TO MpOcHM, yxKe He AOKHbI pabotaTb. Tak AyMaTb rpe- 
WHO, 


Kro-HHOyAb MOP Obl CKa3aTb YTO MPOMOJBHTb HECKOIbKO C.10B 
MO.IHMTBbI YK He TAK TPpyAHO. A Bce %#Xe MOJAHTbCH Hao yMeTb. K 
MOJIMTBE HaI@KHT TakxKe Kak CaeayeT mpHroTroBuTecesx. B Kuure 
Cupaxa cKa3ano: “Ilepea MOAHTBOH MpHroTOBb AYUIy CBOW H He OyAb 
Kak 4e10BeK, KOTOpbIN HcKyuwaeT Bora” (Cup. 18, 23). Kakoso npu- 
rOTOBJeHHe, TAKOBA H MOVIHTBA. 

He pa3 TOJbKO yCTa HalliH MOJBAT C1OBa, a Cepaue H MBICIH 
HaliH asieKoO. HeyHBHTe.bHO NoTOMY, 4TO Bor TakKOMY MOJeHHIO 
He BHeMJeT. Mtak, 6GyeM MOAHTbCA BCeli AVUIOH, BCeM CepaueM Ha- 
uWiHM. Bby2eM CTpeMHTbCH MpeOMOAeTh HEOXOTY K MO.IHTBE pery.sp- 
HbIMH VIIPaxKHCHHAMH, MOKYa He MPHBbIKHeM. TO.IbKO TaK MbI YK- 
PpenHMCH AYXOBHO, MOAOGHO TOMY, Kak TeIO yKperaseTca mpH mpa- 
BH.IbHOM IIHTaHHH. BcnOMHHM C10Ba cB. all. Makosa: “3aoctpaxazeT 
JIM KTO H3 Bac — IlyCTb MOJHTCH. Becea AH KTO, NyCcTb nNoeT ncaaz- 
mbI” (Mak. 5, 13). Tloao6Ho roBoput u neaamoneseu: “Ilotite Bo- 
ry Haulemy, note, note Llapto Hawemy, note” (IIc. 46, 7). Menn- 
eM mpociaBAnioT bora HeOecuHble CHAbI, KAK TOBOPHT NpopoK Mcana: 
“Caat, Cast, Caat, Tocnoab Capaod, ucnoaHb HeE6O H 3eM18 CaBbl 
TBoen” (Mc. 6, 3). Tlenve, non06Ho MoanTBe, no6GvxmAaeT K 1106- 
BH, BO3BbILaeT AVUIY H BbIpaxkaeT mpewaHHocTb Bcespiuinemy. 


ByeM MOWIHTbCAH HeyCTaHHO B MOKOPHOM OXKHAaHHH, 4TO Bor 
VCIbIuWHT Hac. He AyMaliTe, 4TO Balla MOAHTBa OyeT VCAbILIAaHa Cpa- 
3y. CBpataa Mapua Erunetckan 19 wet, Kak MYCTbIHHHUa, mpocna 
Bora, uTto6pnt H36aBH. ee OT COOAa3Ha rpexa, H TOAbKO 4Yepe3s He- 
VCTaHHY}0 MOWIHTBY OHA AOCTHIa cBATOCTH. ByaeM H MbIl MOJAHTbCA 
HeyCTaHHO, KaK HaM BeJHT Halll CracuTetb. MOJAHTbCA MOXKHO H 3a 
pa6oToH, H B OAMHOYeCTBe, B OOuLecTBe H Ha BCAKOM Mecte. H cao- 
Ba “Ilomuayi ma, Boxe, no Beranuei MHAOcTH TBOeH, H MO MHOKeCTBY 
ulenpot TBouxX...” — Toxe MOJHTBa. Ho ayuule BceroO MOJHTbCA 
B XpamMe Ha OO6uIHX GorocayxeHHAX. HckpeHHAA COBMeCTHaA MOJHT- 
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Ba, BO3POCHMaHA BC€M AVXOBHbIM CTaOM, HMeeT BeAHKYHO CHy. Toc- 
noitb Hall Mucye Xpuctoc yvuut Hac: “H6o, rae ABOe HAH Tpoe co- 
OpaHbl BO HMA Moe, Tam S| mocpean Hux” (Mar. 18, 20). Bo Bpema 
MO.IMTBbI Hallia MO3a, Hale KO.ICHOMPeKAOHeHHe, Hallie C.1O#KeHHE PVK 
H BCe Hallie MOBeAeHHe CBHACTe.AbCTBYHIOT O TOM, 4TO MbI bora .1W- 
OuM. 


Mbl MO.1HMCH MOTOMY, 4TO *KelaeM, KaK BePYIOULHe, VAOCTO- 
HTbcA CnaceHHA. Mbl MOJHMCA HM CTapaeMcA O TOM, 4TOOHI Ob. MHP 
cpeiH 1K2eH, YTOOb] KOHYHAaCb BPaxka MexKAV HapodaMH. B Ha- 
INMX HCTHHHbIX H HCKPeCHHbIX MO.IHTBAX MbI BCeraa OvAeM MpOcHTb 
ocnoaa Hawero Mucyca Xpucta, 4uTo6bl He MWad Hac CBoel no- 
MOUIM H BCerda MpeObiBad cpeau Hac cOraacHo c1o0BaM CBouM: “Ecan 
npeOvaete BO Mue u caoBa Mou B Bac npe6yayT, TO, 4Yero HH NOKe- 
laeTe, mpocutTe, H OvaeT Bam” (Hoan 15, 7). 
Vepomonax Kupuaa. 


B focnoqnem BunorpaqnuKe 


“Hie wu copadoTHunkt bora, a But bowna 
nuba, Bowne erpoenue . (1 hop. 3, 9.) 


Ham, CBALICHHHKaM, KOTOPbIM BBepeHO momeyeHHe Had Avula- 
MH BePVIOULHX, 1O.1KHbI Obl CAETHEBHO H MOCTOAHHO IIPHXOAHTb Ha 
vM c.10Ba boxectBeHHoro Cnacuteas, Pocnoza Hauiero Mucyca Xpu- 
CTa HaXOJAllHecH B eBaHre.1HH w0G6HMUa TocnoaHA, cB. amoctoua 
MoanHa: “$l ecMb nacTbipb AoOppili: macThipb Ao6ppiii modaraet 
*AH3Hb CBOHK 3a OBell” (Moann 10, 11). be3ycaoBHO, 3TO ca0Ba, KO- 
TOPble 1O.KHbI HaC NOOVAKAATb H MPHHVAAAaTb K TOMY, YTOOBI MbI 
B HalleH *H3HH WH B BOroM HaM BBePeHHOM IIPH3BaHHH CTapaIHCb 110 
KpahHei Mepe mpHOanHxKaTbCA K Healy, ZaHHOMY Ham boroue.o- 
BeKOM, Mucycom Xpuctom. ToawbKo OH Mor Ha CaMOM ele Oo Ce6e 
CKa3aTb, YTO OH AOOPbIH MacTbIPb, MbI *Ke, HELOCTOHHbIe, HEPpeAKO 
OecnO1e3Hble H ACHHBbIe C.IVAHTC.AH, KOTOPbIM Hae@KUT C.1eLOBaTb 
3a HuM 4 NospaxkaTb Emy. 

Moxet ObITb HaM BO3Pa3AT, YTO MOCTHAEHHE COBEPLIeHCTBA 
boxAHA BOOOULe HEOCyLLeCTBHMO. KOHe4HO, OHO H®BO3HOXKHO, HO 
BO3MOAKHO OHO: YTOObI BCHKHH H3 Hac HeVCTAHHO CTPeMH.ICA, M0 
CBOHM CH.1laM H CMOCOOHOCTHM, VMHOAHTb AaHHble eMy borom Ta- 
laHTbl. MMeHHO 3TY BO3MOXHOCTb HM@.1 Ha YVMe H Cam CrlacuTe.tb, 
KOraa Hac MOV4al MPHT4YaMH O TadaHTaxX, O O6ecnJOHOM (pHroBOM 
AepeBe, HW O MHOFHX 3BaHHbIX, KOTOPble ObLIH NMpHrtalleHbl Ha Be- 
yeplO, HO OTKA3aIHCb OT Hee; H3 BCerO ITOFO ABCTBYeT, YTO Bepyto- 
WIMM JlaHa 110.1HaH BO3MOXKHOCTb NIPpHOAWKAaTbCA K HAaHBbICLIeMY OO- 
pa3y MH TIpHMepy. 

KakuM OOpa30M? Y AyXOBHbIX AM 9TO MpexAe Bcero G6oro- 
C.1OBCKOe OOpa3s0BaHHe, a 3aTeCEM H CaMOOOPa30BaHHe, AB.IAIOULeEeCH 
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HeEOOXOAHMbIM IIpeAMO1Ox#xXeHHeEM YCNewHOH MacTbIpCKOH eATe1b- 
HOCTH. KcTaTH, MbI CHHTA€M CBOHM 10.1TOM CHOBa VIIOMAHYTb O TOM 
PalOCTHOM (pakTe, O KOTOPOM ye ObIIO CKa3aHO paHbille, 4TO, 
vupenuB [IpaBocaaBHpiii borocaospckHi dakyabTeT H 2aB HaM 
T€M CaMbIM BO3MOXKHOCTb BOCIIHTHIBATh H OOPa30BbIBATb MOQ10- 
moe modpactawulee AyxoBeHcTs0. HM 3a 93TO MEI GeCKOHeYHO 
O.larOdapHbl H MOCTapaeMCA ITY BO3MOXHOCTb BCeLe1O HCMO1b30- 
BaTb. OurnG6aeTca TOT, KTO AYMaeT, 4YTO NMOCe OKOHYAaHHA Goro- 
COBCKHX HayYK ye He Hao y4uHTECA. Kak pa3 Haodopot! ToabKo 
Tellepb Ha4YHHaeTCA HOBOe, HacTOMULee BCeCTOPOHHee OGpa3z0BaHHe. 
Kak KaxkZbId TpyAAULHHCA CTpeMHTCA K TOMY, 4YTOObI NOGOAbUIe Ha- 
VUHTbCA, NMOGOAbLIe YMeTb H MpOABHTb ce6x. Tak, H elle Goaee TO- 
ro, 20.KeH O CBOeM OOpa30BaHHH CTapaTbCA CBALLLCHHHK, KOTOPBIi 
B OOULEHHH C BeEPYHOULHMH MO*KeT ObITb HCOXKHMAHHO 3acbillaH pa3- 
HbIMH BOIIpOCaMH, Ha KOTOPbi€ OH JOJ2KCH LaTb OTBET H MOTOM eLle 
NOCOBeTOBAaTb, NOVYHTb, AaTb HacTaB.leHHe. Kak Mor Obi OH 93TO Ze- 
JaTb 6e3 camMoo6pa30BaHHA, He YHTAA KHHT HW He OOPalilaA LOMKHOrO 
BHHMaHHA Ha BCe TO, YTO TBOPHTCH B X%XH3HH BOKpyr Hero? IIpo- 
CBeLaTbCAH Mbl JOJDKHbI BCECTOPOHHE, a KaK AVXOBHbIe€ JIHia, KOHe4Y- 
HO, TakKxKe H B OOaCTH peAHrHO3HOH. OcHOBaHHe **® K 3TOMY 06- 
pa3OBaHHW JaeT HaM uTeHHe CBauleHHOrO [IHcaHHA, HO 4TeHHE exKe- 
WHEBHOe H MOCTOAHHOe. Maye, He O3HAKOMHBUIHCb CO CBALLLCHHbIM 
[lucaHHeM, KaK MOF ObI MbI NOAFOTOBAATbCA K MponoBessmM, Gece- 
aM Ha pa3Hble TeMbIl, K COCTABJeHHHO CTaTeH, paccyKJeHHH, 2OK1a- 
0B? VM MbI yBepeHbl, YTO B HEM MbI HalieM OTBeT MOUTH Ha BCe, a- 
2%Ke Ha CJ1O%KHbIe BOIMPOCbI, TAK KAK B H€M MbI Ha Ka2%KOM MeCTe BCTPe- 
THM CaMHX CeO, HAaXOAH OMHOBPeMeHHO H VKa3aHHA, KAaKHMH HaJle- 
%KHT HaM ObITb, KaK paGoTaTb, Yero H3GeraTb, KaK XKUTb H MpOAB.- 
ATb Ha ee 1K60Bb K OHWxKHeMy. MMeHHO CBaut. [lncaHHe 0603Ha- 
yaeT, KaKOBbI JOJDKHbI ObITb X2XH3Hb H DeHCTBHA Bepyroulero 4e0- 
Beka, OcOOeHHO AyxOBHOrO aHua. Ilo caoBam CBauw. IlncaHHA Kaxk- 
Abih BePyHOUHH 2O.DKeH CTapaTbcaA ObITb 4eCTHbIM, OaroOpoOAHbIM, 
ClipaBeLIHBbIM, I1PaBAHBbIM, TPYOIOOHBbIM, He ObITb 3FOHCTOM, 3a- 
BHCTHMBbIM H H€LOOPOXKeaTeAbHbIM, 3,1IOVMbILUIICHHbIM H K.1€BCTHH- 
KOM, Pa3ApaxXKHTe.IbHbIM, 3.1bIM H TOpAbiM Hu T. 2. TlouTH O BCAKOM 
NIpHCVLLeM 4eOBeKY rpexe MbIl HaHeM TaM YVIMOMHHaHHe, a TakxKe 
lipeqoctepexeHHe OT Bcero, 4eM MbI rpeuwiHM nmpoTus bora u aswell. 

C utenHem Cpa. [lncaHHa TecHO CBA3aHa KH MO.IHTBa, a C 
He J1H4Had HaOO*KHOCTb. Kak HadeKHT MOJHTbCA, HAaVYHA Hac Cam 
BoxkecTBeHHbI CnacntTeib; H eClH Mbl AYMaeM, 4YTO HAM MO.IHTBa He 
HYKHa, YTO MOKHO OOONTHCh 6e3 Hee, B TAKOM Cly4ae MbI ynon06.a8- 
€MCH HEBEPVYIOLLHM H A3bIMHHKaM. MbI He CMeeM 3a6bIBaTb CoB Cra- 
cuTean: “JloHbIHe BbI HHYerO He MpocHan BO HMA Moe; mpocuTe, H 
NOaV4HTe, YTOObI palOcTb Balla Oblla COBepuleHHa” (ioaHH 16, 24). 
STH COBA LOJDKHbI KacaTbCA H Hac, NMOTOMY 4TO MbI “aCTO AeCHHMCH 
MOJIHTbCH H He BOCIIHTbHIBACM B CeOe HCTHHHOFO MOWJHTBEHHOrTO Ay- 
Xa, UTOObI MOJIHTbCA TaK, KaK MOJIHJIcH Haul CnacHTeab, a HMCHHO — 
NIpH BCHKHX OOCTOATeAbCTBAX, B PaNOCTH H Me4aIH, B VeCAHHeHHH H 
B OOuLecTBe — B WePKBH, HMew BCeraa Ha YMe H ApyrHx. BcnoMHHM 
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TOAbKO O TpOraTebHOH MOJHTBe XpuHcta nepea Ero ctpacTamMu, H3- 
10% CHHOH B 17-H raaBe Epanreansa cB. Moana, rae OH MOANT OTA 
He6ecHoro O CBOHX VYeHHKaX-MOCeOBAaTeAAX, a TaKKe O BepyHo- 
ULMX MOTOMKAaX, 3HA4HT H O HAC, O KaxKOM BepyHOlleM, 4UTOOHI Kaxk- 
bli HM@.1 2%KH3Hb BeYHVHO BO HMA Ero (HMoanuu 17, 2). 


M3 MOJIMTBbI *Ke BbITeKAeT HAOOKHOCTH AWYHAA WH Oorocly- 
#KeOHAA, CBOHCTBEHHAaA BCera BCHKOMY BePYHOLLeMY H BOOOULe Kaxk- 
OMY 4YeOBeKY C KOTOPbIM MbI @KeZHEBHO cOooO6uLaemMcA. Ona 3a- 
Me€THA B HAalliIHX CJIOBaX, BbIPAXKCHHAX, B HallleM MOBeAeHHH H BO BCeX 
HalJHX yCTpeMJeHHAX. M3 HaOO#AKHOCTH HeCH36eKHO BbITeKaeT H Ma- 
CTbIPCKaA MVAPOCTb, CTOJb HEOOXOAHMAA BCAKOMY CBALILCHHHKY pH 
ero OO6uULeHHH Cc BepyroulHMH. V1 Bce 3TO OKa3bIBaeT BJIHAHHE Ha Ha- 
WV JHYHVK) XKH3Hb H XKH3Hb HAlIHX CeMeH, KOTOPbIe JO/DKHbI ObITb, 
ake lpH BceX CBOHX YeJOBe4eCKHX HeOCTATKaX, MIPHMepOM LIA 
OCTaJbHbIX. EcaH Mbl 9TOTO He OyeM HMETb BCerfa Ha YMe H He 
OyaeM NOCTyNaTb Tak, KaK OT Hac TpeOyeTcA, TO pasBe MbIl CMO%KEM 
ObITh CBETOUeM JIA ApPyrHx, pa3Be CMO*KeM ObITb AVXOBHOH CO.IbK, 
KOTOpand, eHCTBYA OarOTBOPHO Ha BePYHOULHX, 1OJDKHA VKpelliATb 
H OXPaHATb HX AVYXOBHYHO 2%KH3Hb? 


TOabKO Ha OCHOBaHHH 93THX AYXOBHbIX H PeJHPHO3HbIX yc- 
JOBHH JHYHOFO HallpaBJeHHA WH AVXOBHOrO COracOBaHHA HalliHX pe- 
JIMPHO3HbIX VOexKTeHHH C HaleH *XH3HbIO BOSMOXKHO VCTaHOBHTb Ipa- 
BHJIbHOe OTHOWeHHE K LlepkKBH, T. e. K OOULECTBY OAHHAKOBO Bepy- 
FOULHX H YCTAMH, CepAueM HW AelaMH HCNnOBeAbIBaIOWIHX Mucyca Xpu- 
cta, China Boxun, OTHOWeHHe K LlepkBH HUMeHHO [IpaBocaaBHOH, 
AnoctToubcKoH wu CoO6opHoi, saBaatoulelHica KpenocTbiO HU CTOJNMOM 
IIpapanr Boxuei. 


ToabKO B TaKOM JYXOBHOM HaCTpOeCHHH H yOe@%*KTeCHHH MbI B 
CH1aX JIA WEPKBH HEYTO XKEPTBOBATb H *KEPTBOBAaTb COGOW, TPyAACb 
IA Hee C BOOAVUIeCBIeCHHeEM H CTapanch O MpouBeTaHHH H ycrexax 
ee, O BHYTPeHHeH H BHeLIHeH ee KpenocTnH. 


Mtak, BcCe CKa3aHHOe BbILUe ABIACTCA NPHYHHOH TOrO, H4TO 
BCHKHH H3 HaC LOJDKeH OOPalllaTb CBO€ BHHMAHHe HE TO.IbKO Ha CBA- 
TYO H Goroc.lyKeOHYHO X*KH3Hb WEPKBH UH ee MPOABJeCHHA, HO TakxKe, 
o6pa3HO TOBOpA, Ha ee A3bIK, Ha ee feyaTHOe coBO. HM B 3TOH 
o6.1acTH HalieH COBMeCTHOH paOOTbI MIPpHXOAHTCH HaM MHOroe HaBep- 
CTbIBaTb. OHO H3 BaXKHbIX MaCTbIPCKHX OOA3ZAHHOCTeH CBALLLCHHHKa 
Mbl CUHTaAe€M —— PacnpocTpaHeHHe LlePKOBHOFO MevaTHOrO COBa cpe- 
AM BePyYIOUIHX. CBAULCHHHKY IIpHAeTCA, MOITOMY CTapaTeJIbHO MpouH- 
TbIBaTb LEPKOBHYHWO MeuaTb, CACAHTb 3a ee COAePXKAHHeM H A3bKIKOM, 
a 3aT€M PeCKOMCHAOBaTb e€€ LIEPKOBHOMY COBeTY, KYpaTOpaM H BO- 
o6ule BCe€M 4JIeHaM NIPHXOla. CBAULCHHHK OJDKeH TaKKe HaBA3ATb 
CHOLUCHHA C LEPKOBHbIM 2XKYPHa.1OM, MIHCaTb B HerO O BCOeM MIpHxose 
HW ero XH3HH. VM BOT TYT TO H BbIKaxKeTCA ero MacTbIPCKad MYAPOCTb 
H YMeCHHe, OKaxKeTCH, CYMeeT 1H OH OObACHHTb BEPYHOLLHM BCe, Kak 
cienyeT, H vOeaHTb HX B HEOOXOAHMOCTH UTeCHHA, CAaMOOOpa30Ba- 
HHA, MpHOOpeTeHHA KHH2XKEeK, MOCOOHH HW XKYPHAJOB, H31aBaeMbIX Wep- 
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KOBbIO. M3 ONbiTa Mbl 3Ha€M, 4TO BCHOY, rae CBALLCHHHK JeHCTBH- 
T@IbHO CTapaeTcA O pacmpocTpaHeHHH Me4aTHbIX H32aHHH, 3aMe- 
yaetca Gesyca0BHO ycnex. B TakKHX cly4aAX NpOABAKeTCA Be3sze OOAb- 
uiHH HHTepec He TO.IbKO K BOMpOCcaM YHCTO WePKOBHOrO XapakTepa, 
HO H K OOULECTBEHHbIM H XHTCHCKHM BOMpOCaM, C KOTOPBIMH [IpH- 
XOAMTCH Be3ae H 4AaCTO BCTpeyaTEcA. HM HaoGopoT, B TaKOM IMpPHXO- 
me, rae CBAULCHHHK He 3a60THTCH OO 3TOM, CaM HHYerO He YHTAET, 
HHKOrO K 4TCHHH He NMOOWIPHAeT, awe BcAYeCKH H30eraeT NOANH- 
CaTbCA Ha MeYaTHOe H3MaHHe, TAM, KOHC4HO, HH OH, HH ero BepyHOLHe 
HH4erO HE 3HAIOT, YTO B LEPKOBHOH XH3HH MPOHCXOAHT. KaK LePKOBb 
*KHBeET, B 4YEM HY2KMaeTCA, H KakOe ee yuacTHe B HbIHe€LIHHX YCHIH- 
aX K cTpoHke w Mupy. He cTaHeM xe OMNpaBAbIBaTbCH TeM, 4TO Be- 
PYHOUlHe He 2%*KelawT YHTaTb. CBALICHHHK OOA83aH MOCTOAHHO Moy- 
4YaTb HX, NOOyKAaTb HX K 4TCHHW B CBOHX MpOMOBeAAX, pa3roBo- 
pax uw 6eceqax c HHMH. Kaxkabih H3 HaC CMOXKET BCerqa HaHTH YTO- 
iH60 HHTepecHoOe B WepkOBHOH meyaTH. A MOxeT ObITb Hac 
WeHCTBHTeIbHO He HHTepecyeT 3Ta OO1aACTh MaCTbIPCKOH H CBALLLCHHH- 
4YeCKOH eATeIbHOCTH. ITO O3HA4aIO OBI NAOXOH NMpH3HaK HU M10- 
XO€ CBHJETEIbCTBO JIA AVYXOBHOrO MacTbiIpsxA, ecaH ObI OH H B 3TOM 
HalipaB.leHHH He MO3aOOTHICH O CBOHX MpHxOwKaHax OTYero 3TO 
OJHH HMeHOT B 9TOM OTHOLICHHH ycriex, a ApyrHe He HMeHT HHKa- 
KOrO, HH HMeHT TOJbKO OYCHb HC3HAU4HTECJIbHbIH ? 


Heo6xoQHMO yxKe pa3 HayaTb H ITY padoTy, HewerkKyH, KO- 
HeE4HO, HO OTBETCTBEHHYHO H 4pe3BbI4aHHO NOe3HyHO, KOTOPaA NpH 
JJHYHOM OOUIEHHH H Geceze C OTIZCbHbIMH JHWaMH HAH CeMbxAMH 
O6bINHO OcTHraeT WeIH. Halo TO.bKO BbIOpaTb ce6e H3 cpedbl 
HaOOKHbIX, CO3HATC.IBHbIX H BOOAVUICBJCHHbIX MPHXOKaH MOANOAA- 
ULHX MOMOULHHKOB, BCe PpaBHO MY2KYHH HIM 2KeCHULHH, a TaKHe Hal- 
AYTca Bcerda B KaxkOH WepKOBHOH O6ulHHe. [lomnpo6yem TOAbKO 
IIpHCTYNHTb K paOoTe, He GOACh NepBOHAYaIbHbIX 3aTPYAHCHHH HU 
npensatcTBHH. Bedb Hall *KYPHad HW Apyrve HauIH H3AaHHA He CTOIb 
Hoporuv, 4TOObI GOO.AbUWIHHCTBO HallHX BePyYHOLWWHX He MOrO ce6e HX 
KyNHTb. HM eciH MbIl XOTHM ObITb H HAa3bIBATbCA MAaCTbIPAMH, a He 
TOJbKO Ha@MHbIMH CJ1VKalUlHMH, B TaKOM CJly4ae MbI JOJDKHbI 3a60- 
THTbCA O BBEPCHHOH HaM MacTBe HM CTapaTbCA O ee AVXOBHOH MHULe 
Tak, 4YTOObI HHKTO MO HalleH BHHe He Obi mpeHeOnvexeH, OOOTeH 
H HeyJOBJeTBOpPeH. 


Mtak, nycTb KaxkKIbIH H3 Hac CTapaeTcA ObITb HCTHHHBbIM, BO- 
OAYUICBCHHbIM H CaMOOTBEPXKeCHHbIM MacTbIPeM, MOMOOHBIM arlocTo- 
aM, CTPOrHM K ce6e, 4YECTHbIM H JOOPOCOBECTHBIM B HCIOJHEHHH O6- 
A3AHHOCTeH, BO3OXKCHHbIX Ha HHX LEPKOBbIO HW FOCcyAapcTBOM, HMex 
Bceraqa Ha NaMATH CAOBa NepBeHwero H3 anocTowoB, cB. [letpa: 
“Ilacute Bowne cTaqo, Kakoe y Bac, Had3Hpad 3a HHM HeIIPHHyx- 
e@HHO, HO OXOTHO H OoroyrogdHo, He AIA THYCHOH KOPbICTH, HO H3 
ycepaun. M He rocnozcTByA Haq HaclleqHem boxkHHM, HO NOaBan 
npuMmep ctany” (I Metp 5, 2—3). 


Ipot. Borymup Axzeu. 
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flamath Cxn-apxumanaputa Anekcua (KaGantoxa) 





(K 10-JIETHIO CO JLHH KOHUHMHbI) 


2-ro gaekadpa 1947 r. B cene Use B SakapnaTcKOK OONACTH CKOH- 
yanca Cxw-apxumanapuT Anekcni (Kadanwk). nepssii npasocnas- 
HbId MUCCHOHeEp SakapnaTbA, HacTOATeAb mywCKOrO CB. HuKonaes- 
ckoro moHacTbipA B Use, Beankni cTpaganey 3a Mpasocaasnyw 
Bepy B SakapnaTcKOH Odnactw. Pegakuna Cc OoAbWHM yAOBNeTBO- 
peHwem nomeuaeT CTaTbi — BOCNOMMHAHMe O NOKOHHOM, aBTo- 
pom KoTopod aBanetca VM. Lypkanosn4, MHOrO noTpyANBuwHiicA B 
Aene yKpennenna Mpasocaasua B SakapnaTcKOK oO6AacTH W ABAAW- 
WHMKCA OAHMM M3 BbI*AIUIMXCA NpaBocAaBHbIX AeATeNeH Sakap- 
NaTbA WM AMYHDIM APYFOM NOKOMHOTO OTUA CXM-apxHMaHApUTa. 


Be O cMepTH OTLla CXH-apxHMaHaputa Asekcua (Ka6aiwka), 
HacTOATeAA MpaBOCAaBHOrO MpHxOa B rop. XycTe, H HryMeHa 
CsB.-HHKO.1aeBcKOrO MOHacTbIpA B M3e B 3akapnmaTcKOH OG6MacTH, 10- 
lla H 2O Hac H, HCKPeHHO TOBOPA, BCeX HaC, KOTOPble HYHO 3HaJIH 
NOYMBUIerO H KOMY H3BeCTHA eFO JeATebHOCTb H eFO NMOABHIH, Ply- 
60kKO oneYatHaa. C OTWOM CXH-apXHMaHApHTOM AwekcHeM cole B 
MOrHJy OHH H3 CaMbIX BbIJalOULHXCA NOABHXKHHKOB | lpaBociaBHA B 
npexHeH YropckoH uw no3qHee [loakapnatcKoH Pycnu, c HHM yule OT 
Hac HacBerfwa repoH mpecioByToro, B3BOAHOBaBuero 1913—14 rr. 
BeCb MIpaBOCaBHbIH H BOOOLIE KYbTYPHbIN WH CBOOOL01WOHBbIH MHP, 
Mapamopoul-curotckoro mpouecca. 


I]poHaeHHbIh NOKOHHbIM XKH3HEHHbIN NyTb Obl TaxKeT H Tep- 
HHCT MOUTH Ha BC€M CBOeM TIPOTAxKeHHH. []pHBeaeM HECKOJIbKO Baxk- 
HeHUIHX MOMeHTOB H3 ero XKH3HH. 


Ponuaca oteu Aaekcui 30-ro asrycta 1877 roga B ryuylb- 
cKOM cejle SicuHA Ha YropcKoH Pycn, B KpeCTbAHCKOH CeMbe H BOCIIH- 
TbIBaICA B AETCTBE MO BAMAHHEM CBOeH OarouecTHBOH MaTepH, BeCb- 
Ma HaOOXKHOH TPyXKeHHLbl, CeACTBHeEM 4erO yxKE B MOJO20M Auek- 
caHape (ero MHPCcKOe HMA), Pa3BHIOCb CHJbHOe Pe.IHrHO3HOe UYyB- 
CTBO, OTPa3HBUeecA MO3AHee Ha BCeH ero AeATeAbHOCTH. 


B cBpoeH MOwO20CTH NOObIBal B Ilouaepe nv Kuese, rae no3Hal 
KpacoTy H BeJedenHe HacTOAULerO MpaBOcaBHOro OO6psAaa UW MO3Ha- 
KOMHICA WH mOGecexOBad C HEKOTOPbIMH PYCCKHMH JJOAbMH, 3aHHTe- 
pecOBaBLUHMHCH HeCOTpadHbIM TMOTOX#KCHHCM 3akapnatcKoro PpyCCKO- 
rO HaCel@HHA, H3HbIBABLUeCrO ITO HEBbIHOCHMbIM MaJbAPCKHM THETOM. 


Cua6xeHHbIi B PoccHH pa3HbIMH pycCKHMH ¥ Oorocayxeb- 
HbIMH KHHraMH, AwvekcaHip, nmpoOupascb Talikom uepe3 Kapnarhi, 
NpHHOCHJ HX B MelUKaX JOMOH, Ha PoxHHy. 3ayuHTbIBaIcCA HMH CaM 
H pa3aBad 3aT€M CBOHM 3€M1AKaM, YTOObI H OHH YHTAIH UH Mpocse- 
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uaiucb. Ho 3Ta «MOCKBO@H.IbCKaA MpOnaranHda He MOMla, KOHe4HO. 
OcTaBaTbcA 2Oro B TaliHe. TakHe KHHIH HAH MOJHTBOCAOBbI Heped- 
KO NOMmadadH B PYKH VHHATCKHX MOMOB, a Te HAYCbKHBAaIM Ha KpPeCcTbsH 
MaJbAPCKHX 2#XaHLapMOB, KOTOPble WebIMH CTAaAMH HaOpacbiBaIHCb 
Ha KPeCTbuH, H36HBaIH HX 2O KPOBH, H apecTOBaIH BoeX, Y KOTO Ha- 
XOAHIH 3TV JIA VHHH WH MadbapcKoro rocyapcTBa <omacHyk) MOC- 
KBO(PH.AbCKYIO” JHTepaTypy. 


3HaHi XOpOWwO HCTOPHWH H OOMAH KOra-TO pyccKOMY Hapoay 
yHHH c PHMOM H BHAA Ha KaxkOM Wary, KaK VHHaTCKOe LYXOBeHCTBO 
HeEMHJOCepAHO OOHpaeT OOHHLULAIOe KPeCTbAHCKOe HaceweHHe HW 9KC- 
naoaTupyeT ero Tpyd, Napenb AneKcaHAp peuiHa NocBATHTb ceOA Ay- 
XOBHOMY CaHy H JeHCTBOBaTb KaK MHCCHOHEP, HaleAcb, 4YTO TOrZa OH 
CMOXKET ycmeulHee BO3ZCHCTBOBaTb Ha CBOHX COOpaTbeB, YTOOBI Mac- 
CaMH OTBepradH VHHIO HW BO3BPalllaHCcb B AOHO [IpaBocaaBHoH Llep- 
KBH. 


B 1908 roxy OH oOTNpaBaseTcA 4epes Oneccy u Mepycaatnm 
Ha Aqdou B pyccKHh [laHTeteHMOHOBCKHH MOHACTHIPb, TOP2XKeCTBCHHO 
npHcoeaHHAeTcA K [IpaBociaBHiO, MIPHHHMaeT MOHAalecTBO H 4Yepe3 
HeKOTOPOe BPeMA BO3SBPalilaeTCA yoxKe KaK HepOMOHAaX AseKcHH Ha 
PowuHy, rie BOOPyXXeHHbIN JOCTATOYHbIM 3HAHHEM CYIIIHOCTH V4eHHA 
XpHCTOBa H NOAKpeneHHbIH He3bIOIeEMOH BepOH B MpaBOTYy cBOerO 
neja, Ges MadeHwero cTpaxa H COMHEHHA Ha4HHaeT TeNepb CBOW 
MHCCHOHEPCKYHO AeCATEbHOCTb CpeAH CBOHX YHHATCKHX 3e€MJ1AKOB. C 
OJHHM TOJIbKO OPyKHeM, CepeOPAHHbIM KPe€CTHKOM Ha IrpyH H He- 
6o1buioH HKOHOH Bowne MatepxH, BpyyeHHOH emMy Kak O.arocao- 
BeHHe HryMeHOM [laHTee@HMOHOBCKOrFO MOHACTbIPA aPXHMAaHAPHTOM 
Mucau.10M OH HET H3 Cela B CeO, H3 XHXKH B XHKY, COBepuiaeT 6o- 
rOCVKeHHA, BEHYaeT HOBOOPAaUHbIX, KPeCCTHT HOBOPOXKCHHbIX, Mpo- 
noBenyeT caoBpo Mcruubt nx O6onpsxeT MatoazyuHbIx. Ero mpoctpie, 
ACHbIC, HE3AMbICOBATbIe H BCEM MOHATHbIe Cl0Ba “wHOGHTe cBOrO [Ipa- 
BOC.1aBHYW Bepy, HCMOBeEAVeMYHO BCeEM PYCCKHM HapOOM, MO.IHTCCb Tak, 
KaK MOJIHIHCb Hall JeAbl XH Mpaweabl H KaK MOJAATCA HalliH KPOBHbIe 
6patbsa B PoccHH, He NPHHABLUHe HHKOrZa yHHH C PuMmom, He GolTecb 
nocToxtb 3a [lpaBay u BepbTe, 4TO [lpaBocaaBHe BOCTOpxKeCcTByeT H 
y Hac, HOo LlepkoBb [IpaBocaBHyt0 H «BpaTa aNOBa He OMOMECHWT...» 
ray6oko 3anmadawT B AYUY KpeCTbAH H OHH LWebIMH JepeBHAMH 
BO3BpallawTca B I IpaBocaaBHe. 


BcTpeBOxKeHHOe YHHaTCKOe€ AYXOBeHCTBO, OOnCb MOTepATb 
CBOHX Ocee MOKOPHbIX, HMH JO KOXKH OOcKyOaHHbIX OBe4eK, CHOBA 
o6pallawTcA 3a MOMOULbIO K MaZbAPCKHM %KaHJapMaM, KOTOPble C 
ocTepBeHeHHeM OpocaloTcCA Ha «CXH3MaTHYeCKHX OyHTapeH», S6e3sno- 
UlatHO H3OHBAWOT HX UH CaxKalOT B THOPbMBI. 


Otuy AaekcuiO yaeTcA, C NMOMOULbIO ero Apy3eH, yexaTb Ha 
BpemMa B AMepHKy, rie OH B Cpewe MpOXKHBAIOWIMX TAM 3C€MAAKOB yC- 
Ne€WHO MpOOWKaeT CBOIO MHCCHOHepcKyHO padoty. 


Yro6bl 3anyraTb KpeCTbAH HW pa3 HaBCera MpHOCTaHOBHTb cpe- 
JIM HHX MipaBOCaBHOe ABHXKEHHe, MAAbAPCKHE BAACTH PelwIHAH BO36y- 
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AUTb MPOTHB “MOCKO@HAbCKHX CXH3MATHKOB-OyHTapel» (?!) cyme6- 
HOe C€ACTBHeE H VCTPOHTb HM CyAHIHULe. Hayaaca B geKaOpe 1913 
r. no3sopHbii MapamMopouwio-curotcKkHH mpouecc, K KOTOPOMY MaJb- 
APCKHE B.1aCTH NPHBeKIH 94 KapmaTOpycCKHX KpeCTbAH, H3 KOHX 32-x 
OOBHHH.IN B FOcyapcTBeHHOH H3MeHe H KOTOPbIX 3-ro Mapta 1914 r. 
CVA MpHropopHa K 39-TH C NOJOBHHOH rodaM THOPeMHOTO 3aK.1HO4e- 
HHA, 


[taBHbIM BHHOBHHKOM CH4HTaIca OTe AaekcHh KaG6aroK, npH- 
ObIBLUHH LOOPOBOAbHO Ha Cy H3 AMePHKH, Ha KOTOPOM 3aABH rpo- 
MOF1aCHO, YTO “He CUHTA BO3MOXKHbIM, KaK CBALLLCHHHK, VK.JOHHTbCA 
OT CYKa, NOTOMY 4TO 93TO ObIIO Obl HeHCNOAHEHHEM 3allOBelH 
boxuel»>. Cy BOCNO1b30BaICA erO NOABACHHEM H TIPHrOBOpH ero 
3a NOACTPeKaTeAbCTBa MPOTHB VHHATCKOH WepKBH H pacrmpocTpane- 
HHe cpeH yrpo-poccos [IpaBpocaaBua K 4-M rodaM THpeMHOrO 3a- 
K.1HKO4eHHA. Bee ueTbipe rogza oTeu AweKcHh npo6bia B TAxKeIOH Madb- 
APCKOH THPbMe, BO3HOCA O.larodapcTBeHHble MO.IHTBbI KO Tocnosy 
3a TO, YTO YAOCTOH.A H ero NocTpagzaTb 3a [IpaBay, 3a Bepy Xpu- 
CTOBY. 

BpliiA H3 THOPbMbI Nocie pasBatia ABcTpo-Bexrpun ote Avek- 
CHA, Te€CHO HCTOULCHHbIN, HO AYXOM MO mpexHeMy Oompplii, eule Cc 
OO.1bLIHM PBeHHeEM H PeBHOCTHO IIPHHHMaeTCA CHOBa 3a padoTy, 3a 
KOTOPYW TO.IbKO 4TO NoOcTpasa.l. 


B TO BpeMA, OAHAKO, KOra NOJHTHYeCKHe COObITHA MpOXOAH- 
1M OJHO 3a APYrHM KaK B KaleHOcKone, KOra MabApbl, nocae mpo- 
HrpaHHOH BOHHbI, OYYTHAHCb y pa3sOuHTOrO KOpbiTa, Kora yxRe Ha 
OCHOBaHHH CaMOONpedeeHHA pelliatach CyAb6a OTAeCAbHbIX HapOOB, 
3aceisBuiHX AscTpo-BeurpuHi), H KOraa TOKe Neped yrpo-poccamMu 
BO3HHK BOIIPOCc: Kak ObITb H Kya NpHcoeAHHATKCA ? — oTeu AweKcHhi, 
BO3SIaBAAIOLLHA MpaBOCaBHbIX, He PIAA Ha YCHJeHHYWO arV.rallito 
VHHaTCKOrO KIHpa B MOJb3y BeHrepcKOH KOpOHbI CB. Cred2ra, cpa- 
3Y *Ke, NOAOG6HO NpaBOCAaBHbIM 3eM.1AKaM B AMepHKe, BbICKa3aJICA 3a 
npHcoewHHeHHe YropckoH Pycu kK caaBAHCKOH pecny6auKe Yexocuo- 
BaukOH. (I]pHcoeqHHenHe K PoccHH O6bI10 HEBO3MOXKHO, NOTOMY 4TO 
Yropcxan Pycb He HMela OOGULeH c HEH rpaHHubl.) Takum o6pa30m 
roioc MpaBOCAaBHbIX CbiIrpadl pewlawulyw poOlb B CyabOe KapmaTo- 
pyccKkoro HapOda H OTLY AweKCHIO NIpHlWocb yKe paOoTaTb B HOBbIX 
YVCIOBHAX, KOTOPble, K COKAICHHW, OKA3aIHCb LA MPaBOCAaBHbIX He 
coBceM 6/1arOnpHATHbIMH. 


Bula HeLOOpORKelaTebHOe OTHOLUECHHE K MpaBOC.1aBHOMY JBH- 
*%KCHHHO MCCTHOH aMHHHCTpallHH, OCcOOeHHO xe NepBoro ryG6epHa- 
Topa Iloakapnatckoh Pycu [puropua KaTkoBuya, HaxOAHMBUeroca 
BceueO NOW BAWAHHeEM VHHATCKOrO KAHpa, OTe, AnzeKcHi COBMeCTHO 
C APYrHMH paBOCaBHbIMH eATeAAMH MPHHHMaeT BCEBO3MOXKHbIe 
MepbI JA NMpoBeweHHA TakKOH OpraHH3aunun []paBocraBHoh LlepKsn, 
KOTOpad, NOMOOHO KaTOMHYeCKOH, TOxXe OXpaHAdacb Obl 3aKOHAaMH 
YexocioBaukKon pecny6.1HKH. 


BbI3BaHHbiHi HCKYCCTBEHHO CIOp O HPHCAHKUHH 3acTaBJAeT 
oTua AweKCHA NPOH3BeAeCHHOFO B TO BPeMA B APXHMAHJIPHTA, CO3BaTb 
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Cbe3Q eteraTOB MpaBOCAaBHbIX OOH, KOTOPbIH eHHOAYUIHO pe- 
waet OGpaTuTbexs K CoBety Munuctposp UCP. c MemMopaHayMoM, Cc 
OGOCHOBaHHbIM 3aKOHHbIM TpeOOBaHHeM IIPH3HATb H MOATBEPAHTb He- 
OCNOPpHMbIM (bakT H BIIpedb CUHTATbCA C 3THM (PakTOM, 4TO I[]paBo- 
caaBHasa LlepkoBb Ha [logkapnatcKoH Pycu uw C.l0BaKHH NOA1exKHT 
FOPHCAHKUHH cepOckKOH H HaXOAHTCH MO KaHOHH4eCKOH 3alllHTOH 
Cep6ckoro Ilatpuapxa. Jlo6usuincb B [Ipare noawoxUTeAbHOrO OT- 
BeTa Ha Me€MOPaHAYM, OTe aPXHMaHAPHT AveKCHH CO3bIBaeT CHOBAa 
coOpanne mpeszcTaBuTeeH MpaBocaBHbIX OOLWLHH, KOTOpOe 19-ro aB- 
rycta 1926 r. npoBosraawaet cep6ckoro enuckona Baaapiky JLocu- 
(pea Huuwickoro, KapnatopycckuHM emHcKoroM. 


fOpucankunro Cep6ckoro [latpHapxa NpH3HadtH 3aTeM H BCe 
OCcTaJbHble mpHxoAb B YUexun, MopaBun uw CHue3HH, BO3r1aB.1AeMble 
YeuicKHM [paBOCJaBHbIM enmHcKONOM [opa320M, XHPOTOHH30BaHHbIM 
Cep6ckum [IlatpHapxom J.uMuTpHemM B ceHTAOpe 1926 roza. 


OxHaKO 3THM MIPH3HaHHeM cCnOp O HWPHCAHKUHH [lpaBoc.aB- 
HOH LlepkBu Ha [loakapnatckoh Pycu He nmpekpatHica. HekorToppie 
BHOCHIH elle CpeqH MpaBOCAaBHOrO AVXOBeHCTBa H MHPAH COO1a3H H 
AeMOpaH3auHt. Ho ux NpoOHn3BOay, yrpoxaBLUeMyY pacillaTaTb H pa3- 
JOXKHTb MOJMOAVIO OpraHH3alntw, OTe AaekcHi 6e3 ouroro pa3- 
MbILUJIeHHA, OObABIAeT GecnoulatHbIi Gok, KOTOpbIii He mMepecta 
BeCTH 10 TeX MOP, MOKa He HaHeC CMY COKPYUIHTebHLIN yap. 


Ilom BeweHHeM CMHpeHHOroO, HO B GoW 3a [IpaBay GeccTpau- 
HOrO H PpelHTeIbHOrTO OTUa AaeKCHA, 3aMeLaBLUeroO BCerga enmHCcKO- 
na BO BpeMs ero oTbe3za, [IpaBocaBue Ha [logKapnatcKoH Pycn, He- 
CMOTPA Ha TO, 4YTO MPOTHB HeETO ONMOAYHAHCh BCe BPaxkKeOHbIe CHIBI, 
ObiIcTpO poco H ykpenantocbh. TOAbKO MabaApCcKaH OKKyma- 
WHA, MpOAOKHBUaAcA Ooabule 5-TH eT, VY CMe 1a 93TOT POCcT 
HECKOJIbKO MpHOCTaHOBHUTb. M B 3TO AAA KapnaTopoccoB, OcoOeHHO 
JIA MpaBOCaBHbIX, UPe3BbI4aHHO TAxKeTOe BpeMA, OTe AweKCHH He 
Nadal AVYXOM, HaOGOPOT, OH HE MepecTaBa.l HPaBCTBeHHO NOALepxKH- 
BaTb H OOOAPATb HaceweHHe, TOHHMOe H MpecseqyeMOe MaAbAPCKH- 
MH 2KaHapMaMH, yBepAa ero, YTO BPeEMA OKKYMAWHH HeELOAPOBeYHO H 
CKOpO NpHAeT OcBOOOKeHHE. 


M azeficTBuTe.1bHO, CoBeTcKHe BOHCKa, pa3rpOMHB HeMeLKHX H 
MaJbAPCKHX 3aXBaTUHKOB H H3PHaB HX H3 MpesetoB cBoeH PoAHHbI, 
nepeBaiHan 4Yepe3s Kapnatpl wv ouncTHaH TOxe TloaKapnatcKyw Pycb 
OT BPaxkbero 3aCcHAHA. 


Kak BO3pagqoBasica Torga OTe AweKcHH, KaK .HKOBaJIH C HHM 
paBOClaBHble KapmaTOpoccbl, 4YTO HaKOHeL AOXKHINCh TOrO Ouro- 
2% JaHHOrO BPeMeHH, KOra BCe pycCKHe H YKPaHHCKHe 3eM.IH COeH- 
HHJIHCb BOCJHHO, B OAHOM MOryyeM, HemoGeAHMOM, COLlHMaIHCTHYe- 
CKOM rocyapcTBe, B KOTOPOM HeT BepOHCNOBeAHOrO FHeTa. 


Ore Aaekcni cpa3y xe 6e3 ManzeHwero KOMeOaHHA CTaHOBHT- 
CA BO rlaBe Ae1erauHH MpaBocaBHbIxX, C KOTOPOH AeTHT B MockBy K 
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Casteiiwemy [larpuapxy Mockosckomy Hu Bces Pycu AjleKCHW C IIpocb- 
6oH npuuaTb Kapnatopycckyt mpasocaaBHytW LlepkoBb Nod CBOW 
oneky. CsBateHuui IlarpHapx AaekcHi HCNOJHHA *#edaHHe HCCTpa- 
aBUIMX KapmaTOpoccoB, H TaKHM OO6pa30M COBePLIHAOCb TO, K 4e- 
MY KapmaTOpycckHe CTpadalbllbl H32aBHa CTP€MHIHCb, 3a 4TO TO- 
MH.IMCb B MAaJbAPCKHX THOPMaX, O 4eM MOWJHAH bora. 


JIM4YHOCTh NOYKBUIeErO CXH-apxXHMaHApHTa Avekcua Oeccnop- 
HO OJHa H3 CaMbIX BbIMaIOULHXCH B HbIHCWIHeEH SakapnatcKOH o6a- 
CTH, ero 3Ha1O, AWOHAO H yBaxkKatO BCe MpaBOcraBHOe HaceweHHe 
3TOH OOAacTH, 3HaIH HW WeHHAH ero HW 3a rpaHHuel Bce, KoMy ObIIH 
OAM3KH CVAbObI VHHAKEHHOTO, BeEYHO TOHHMOrFO H CTPaxkAyUlero 3a- 
Kapnatckoro HacezeHHsA. MMs mOKOHHOrO Hepa3pbIBHO CBA3aHO C 
npaBOCaBHbIM JBHxKeHHeEM, c HcTOpHeH I[IpaBpocaaBHoh LlepksBu B 
3TOH OOaacTH 3a NocweaHHX 50 aeT H OvyAVULHH HCTOPHK HeECOMHEeH- 
HO BO3aCT erO CBeETIOH NMaMATH JOJKHYHO JaHb 3a CFO PeBHOCTb H 
HEOLWCHHMbIe 3ac.1VrH. 


BeuHan emy namsatp! 
H. Lypkanosu4. 


THE PERENNIAL MIRACLE 
OF ST. NICHOLAS —- THE HOLY MANNA 


Hie great and admirable is God and His Saints. At times, He deigned 
to communicate a certain operative virtue to those bodies which 
were already inhabited by privileged souls; some, He exempted from 
natural corruption, preserving them, though cold and inflexible, through 
the centuries; to others, though drowsy, He gave the virtue of emitting 
a most fragrant odor, even beyond the walls of the sepulchre; still to 
others, different virtues, but to almost all, He gave the virtue of work- 
ing miracles and granting graces even though only small portions of 
their bodies were held in veneration. 


The cases are not few, although less frequent, wherein the bones 
of Saints have discharged a certain precious liquid with a prodigious 
virtue, as was actually the case of St. Nicholas. 


It is historically proven that after the Saint’s death, as soon as his 
body was placed in a marble tomb at Myra, it began to discharge a pre- 
cious liquid that emitted a sweet odor and possessed a miraculous virtue. 
When, after seven centuries, in 1087, some Barese sailors carried away the 
miraculous body, the liquid providentially continued to discharge, as it 
is still seen today. 


The prodigious liquid drops almost continually, in different quan- 
tity. Down through the centuries it has received the name of oil, balm, 
ointment and ambrosia, but the name most commonly given to it is 
“MANNA.” It is so called not because it is similar to that food which God 
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gave the Hebrews in the desert or to that liquid which flowed from the 
plants, but because its origin is miraculous, in the same sense that it is 
miraculous in its effects. 


The Manna of St. Nicholas is an incorruptible water, pure, one 
which cannot be mistaken for that of the sea, of cisterns, of wells or of 
subsoil for it has been scientifically ascertained that while these waters 
have a fixed residue of 30, 40, 50, 100, 200 per thousand. the Manna of 
St. Nicholas has a residue not quite 4 per thousand, owing not to the 
Manna itself, but to the environment and to the means with which it is 
drawn. 


In fact the “Manna” cannot come from the subsoil either because 
water from the latter is not so pure as the MANNA, or because the crypt, 
where the Saint’s bones repose is 15 cms. thick, and therefore impervious. 
Neither can it be said that it is discharged from the bones because a de- 
tached bone cannot be a source of distilled water for so many centuries. 
It would bear traces of the same elements of which the bones are com- 
posed, that is, calcarious material: but such the “MANNA” is not. Neither 
is it to be thought that the “MANNA” of St. Nicholas is an evaporated 
water, because the surfaces and local conditions, the continual opening 
of the urn, in contact with the surface, would not permit any condensa- 
tion and evaporization. 


The real reason for the prodigious Manna is God Himself. It is 
discharged from the bones of the Saint, under the pressure of the omni- 
potent and invisible hand of God. Therefore as was written in a scientific 
study on the Manna, “That hand which laid the foundation of the earth, 
which extended and embroidered the heavens with stars, which created 
and united the waters of the oceans, which makes trees, grass and flow- 
ers bloom and empearls them with dew, that same imnipotent hand, in 
a word, that performed the first, the greatest miracle, the masterpiece 
of creation, penetrates into the darkness of the tomb and imprints, through 
the “MANNA” the sign of His presence.” Before this marvelous fact, 
this sign of the visible manifestation of the omnipotence of God, as before 
so many such marvels in the world we weak creatures cannot but kneel, 
bow our heads and say “The Finger of God is here.” 


God therefore, only God, is the author of the miracle which con- 
stantly works through His faithful servant Nicholas. It would be rash to 
scrutinize the reasons for this great prodigy. With the prophet, rather we 
could say: “Who has ever known the ways of God, and who can boast of 
having seen His counselor? It is certain though that the end which God 
proposes in all His works is: His glory, the exaltation of His servants, the 
salvation of souls. 


It is said that a Saint visiting the sepulchre of St. Nicholas in Bari 
recollected in God and admiring that continual and evident miracle, tried 
to think of the reasons for it. At once, she was taken in ecstasy in Para- 
dise. She saw coming toward her a personage in glorious majesty that 
emitted from all parts of his body a precious oil, fragrant and odorous. 
This gave her to understand that the end fixed by God, in the production 
of the MANNA was not only for our own good, but the exaltation of this 
servant and chosen friends of His, St. Nicholas, thus, making his virtues 
evident, especially that of purity. These virtues grew as fruits of his 
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singular piety and love of God and in the guise of precious “WATER,” 
rendered the plant of his holy soul fruitful. 


A great Greek historian, investigating the reasons for the miracle 
of the “MANNA,” makes another reason known. He says this miracle is 
worked by God so that the Saint may be honored throughout the world, 
for he benefitted all the world. Another holy person says openly that 
the miracle of the MANNA is performed so that the faithful may com- 
prehend the honors and delights enjoyed by the Saints, by seeing liquid 
of heaven in the sepulchre, a place of corruption and decomposition. 


It would be too long to illustrate the thought of so many writers on 
this point. Perhaps God wanted to reward with MANNA the same charity 
that was practised by St. Nicholas in many others who like this Saint 
excelled in this apostolate of Goodness. The MANNA of St. Nicholas is 
a veritable heaven of salvation for those who use it with faith. Every- 
one has benefited from it whether it be for the needs of soul or body. 
Therefore there is no wonder that the fame of such a prodigy has be- 
come so widespread. The veneration of St. Nicholas has spread through- 
out the world. All classes of people and especially mariners have ex- 
perienced the efficacy of this Miracle Worker of Myra. In fact, no one 
has ever had recourse to him with true devotion and was left unaided. 


Rev. Anthony Renye. 
7 


THE NEGLECTED SAINTS 


There is a tradition in the Orthodox Church requiring every new- 
born child to be named on the eighth day after birth. The service books 
provide a prayer which the Priest reads on the eighth day over the child. 
In this prayer the child is given his Christian name. The Orthodox Church 
inherited this tradition from the Hebrew practice of the Old Testament. 
Our Saviour also followed this custom and received His Name on the eighth 
day after He was born (see St. Luke 2:21). 


According to the tradition of the Orthodox Church, the name given 
a newly-born child must be a holy or Saint’s name, that is, it must be the 
name of some holy person mentioned in the Bible or of one of the countless 
Saints of the Church. Not all of the names in the Bible are holy. No one, 
for instance. would want their child called Cain or Judas. In much the 
same way, not all un-scriptural names which people in this country use 
are holy names. Some people name their children after pagan gods (Diana 
is a good example of this), or after trees and flowers (Rose, for exam- 
ple), or after Hollywood actors and actresses (Shirley, for example). 


Every society has its heroes. In this country we have George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, and others. The Church of Christ also has its 
heroes—the Saints. The great difference between civil and religious heroes 
is that one group worked for the welfare of this world while the others 
worked the will of God for the good of the Kingdom of Heaven. In much 
the same way as Americans in the past named their offspring after Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, so have Orthodox Christians always honored the 
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Saints by naming their children after them. It is much more important 
to name a child after one of the Holy Persons who pleased God than after 
someone who may have displeased Him. 


The list of holy names from which to choose is a long one. Through- 
out the ages a countless number of martyrs, prophets, and confessors of 
the Faith have swelled the Choir of Saints in Heaven and have thus en- 
larged the Kalendar list of holy names. Because of the abundance of such 
names the Orthodox Church has always frowned upon the use of home- 
made, non-religious, or heretical names. No Orthodox Christian in his 
right mind, for instance would ever baptize his child Arius or Calvin or 
Luther. It is certainly more becoming for Christians to adopt the names of 
pious heroes than those of impious gods or arch-heretics. 


The famous Metropolitan Philaret once said: “When we receive 
Saint’s names, we lend ourselves, so to say, with faith and love to the 
virtues of the people who lived before us and now dwell in Heaven. These 
virtues are—spirituality, truth, goodness, love, humbleness, purity. If you 
do not possess these virtues and do not try to acquire them, then you have 
only empty sounds or dead letters of the heavenly name and the name 
does not elevate you, but rather, it is degraded by you. In this case, the 
All-knowing God has said: “I know thy works, that thou hast the name 
of being alive. And thou art dead’ (Apoc. 3:1).” In other words the famous 
bishop says that once we received a Saint’s name we should try to live as 
our Patron Saint lived on earth. A person’s name should help him live a 
better life. 


The ancient philosopher Socrates used to advise parents to give 
names of virtuous fersons to their children in order to encourage them 
to imitate their example. Alexander the Great used to say to soldiers in his 
army who had the same name as himself: “Either take another name, or 
see that you do credit to my name.” 


The Church’s practice of giving only Saint’s names can be seen in 
such matters as the reception of converts. All converts who come to the 
Church’s fellowship without a Saint’s name have to adopt one before their 
reception. All the converts, for example, who have been ordained to the 
Sacred Priesthood bear Orthodox Saint’s names. On occasions when God 
bestowed particular favors on one of His servants, the name was some- 
times altered: as Abram became Abraham, Simon was called Peter. The 
giving of the name of some Saint indicates that the person Baptized has 
been made a child of God, and _ incorporated into the company of the 
Saints. 


All of the ethnic groups which have come to settle in America have 
added something good to American culture from their traditions. Among 
the many treasures which Orthodox Christians may share with their fellow- 
Americans is the great collection of beautiful Saints’ names from our 
Church Kalendar. We should not neglect the names of the Church’s heroes 
because they do not seem as chic or sophisticated as the meaningless 
“home-made” names which many people invent. If some unfortunate bears 
such a name, let him not despair. Let him choose a proper and decent 
Saint’s name. One’s name can be changed simply by the reading of the 
“Eighth-day” prayer by the Priest and through the reception of Confession 
and Communion with the new name. If the person adopting a new name 
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does not wish to trouble himself with changing civil records, the new name 
may simply be his “church” name. 


Christians are given only one Christian name and consequently they 
have one Patron Saint. A Priest is not supposed to Baptize a child with 
two names and it would be highly presumptuous to ask for two Heavenly 
Patrons when there are so many unfortunates with no Patron Saints! 


It is everyone’s duty to study frequently the life of his Heavenly Pa- 
tron and Defender who serves him as a model. The best way to venerate 
and honor the Saints is by imitation of their virtuous lives. The day 
on which our Patron Saint is commemorated in the Church Kalendar is 
called our Saint’s Day or Nameday. We celebrate our Nameday every year 
as an important day of our life. We should always try to be in church on 
that day and receive Holy Communion. Most Orthodox Christians in 
European countries think more of their Nameday than their birthday. 


We ought to keep our Patron Saint in mind daily just as he thinks 
of us and prays for us. Every evening before retiring for the night we ought 
to say the following prayer to our Patron Saint which may be found in 
any Orthodox prayer book: “Pray unto God for me, O Saint... who art 
well-pleasing unto God, for I earnestly betake myself unto thee, who art 
the speedy helper and intercessor for my soul.” 


To avoid any mistakes in choosing a name for a child always con- 
sult the parish Priest. He will help choose a Saint’s name. It is his duty and 
privilege to help. He cannot Baptize a child with a non-religious name 
and if anyone insists upon such a name he will merely add the Saint’s 
name to the one already picked.* 

D. F. A. 


* A booklet listing Orthodox Baptismal Names may be secured through the Sales De- 
partment of this magazine at 15c a copy. 


SPONSORS AT BAPTISM 


The Church has made use of sponsors (godparents) at Holy Baptism 
from the earliest days of its history. The practice is mentioned by such 
early Christian writers as Tertullian, St. Dionysius, the Areopagite and 
others. According to the “Priest’s Guide” published by the Syrian Orthodox 
Archdiocese, “The sponsors in Baptism are guarantors pledging to the 
Church that the baby to be baptized will be brought up in the faith of 
that Church; therefore they must be members of the Holy Orthodox Cath- 
olic Church.” In the “Catechism of the Orthodox Catholic Eastern Church” 
“Sponsors stand as SURETIES before the Church for the faith of 
the baptized, and after Baptism take him in charge, to confirm him in the 
faith.” It is the duty of the godparents to see that their godchildren 
are taught the Orthodox Faith and made to understand the significance 
of the vows made on their behalf at Baptism. “No one can guarantee that 
which he himself does not possess.” It is illogical to expect non-Orthodox 
sponsors to teach Orthodox children Orthodoxy. One cannot even reason- 
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ably expect such persons to be interested enough or to know enough about 
the Faith to impart its teachings to Orthodox children. 


Among the other duties of sponsors is the duty of seeing that their 
godchildren receive Holy Communion frequently, that they attend Sunday 
School and church regularly, that they learn their prayers and fulfill all 
the other requirements of the Orthodox Faith. 


It is obvious, therefore, that with their high calling, sponsors must 
be not only Orthodox Christians, but good Orthodox Christians. They must 
be practicing Orthodox Catholics who know at least the chief truths of 
the Christian Faith, who abide by the laws of the Church, who under- 
stand the significance of the vows they must give at Holy Baptism. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the Church, any Orthodox persons who have been 
married outside the Orthodox Church are forbidden to stand as sponsors. 
If they themselves have broken the Church’s law they cannot be expected 
to instill loyalty to the Church’s Law in their godchildren. 


Underage persons cannot stand for sponsors because they are them- 
selves learning the doctrines of the Church. The godfather must not be 
younger than 15 years of age, and the godmother not younger than 13 
years of age. Those who are totally ignorant of the teachings of the Church 
cannot be sponsors. They cannot teach what they do not themselves know. 
Notorious sinners and persons who have fallen in public opinion by their 
moral life or scandalous behavior cannot be sponsors. Those who have 
been excommunicated for breaking the laws of the Church, schismatics, 
and non-Orthodox generally, cannot be godparents. 


In the Orthodox Church only one sponsor is indispensable. This is 
the ancient tradition; the custom of having two godparents is fairly mod- 
ern. As a minimum, therefore, the Church requires one sponsor: at the 
Baptism of a male child, a man; and at the Baptism of a child of the fe- 
male sex, a woman. 


Before standing as sponsors, the prospective godparents must receive 
the Sacraments of Confession and Holy Communion and be instructed in 
their duties. If this rule is strictly observed the problem of non-Orthodox 
sponsors will soon disappear, for only Orthodox Catholics may receive Or- 
thodox Sacraments! All sponsors are expected to know the Creed from 
memory and to recite it at Baptism. They ought to understand the 
essence of the Sacrament in general and to be aware of the great responsi- 
bility they are assuming. 


Parents ought to choose the most pious and devout Orthodox Chris- 
tians to sponsor their children at the baptismal font. Kinship or friend- 
ship of the parents with the prospective sponsors does not insure that they 
will be the most suitable. In choosing sponsors the parents ought to con- 
sider the faith, the churchmanship, and the fitness to accept the respon- 
sibility of sponsorship of the prospective godparents. Those who disregard 
the laws of the Church, do not fast, do not attend services, do not contri- 
bute to the support of the Church’s work, or do not receive the Sacraments 
frequently, or have no love, loyalty, or devotion to the Church, are not the 
type of persons to be the spiritual parents of children at Baptism. 


D. F. A. 
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WHY CONFESSION? 


I. Why I Make My Confession 


here is only one really important reason why I make my confession, 

and that is because I am quite convinced that God wants me to do 
so. That is what matters,—God’s will for me. I have come to this con- 
clusion for several subsidiary reasons. 


1. In the first place, in the twentieth chapter of St. John, part of 
which forms the Gospel for the Sunday after Easter I read these words: 
“The same day at evening, being the first day of the week, when the doors 
were shut where the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, came 
Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. 
And when He had so said, He showed unto them His hands and His side. 
Then were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord. Then said Jesus 
to them again, Peace be unto you: as My Father hath sent Me even so 
send I you. And when He had said this, He breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit: whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 


After a careful and prayerful study of this passage, using the best 
commentaries, I have come to the conclusion that these words witness 
to the institution by our Lord of the Sacrament of Absolution; and further, 
that He intended that this Sacrament should be used. Our Lord was lavish 
and prodigal of His love, but He never gave useless directions. His pro- 
vision is for all men, that they should confess and be absolved. It is al- 
ways dangerous for any soul to count itself an exception to the general 
provisions which God has made for the welfare of all His children. 


2. I make my confession because I believe that it is the way which 
God has appointed for the removal of sins after Baptism. When I was 
baptized, I was made a child of God and grafted into the mystical Body 
of Christ. One of the results of this union with God by Holy Baptism 
was the forgiveness of all sin. But souls do not cease from sin with Bap- 
tism. One of the exhortations very frequent in the early Church was to 
confession of sins. But whatever the form of the exhortation to contri- 
tion, the real compulsion to make one’s confession arises from within the 
soul which has seen the glory of God and desires to possess it. 


3. I make my confession because it is God’s way of assuring the soul 
that it is sorry enough to receive forgiveness. One of the privileges which 
come to us in the Church is that of assurance. I do not have to wonder 
where God is. The light burning before the Tabernacle says “God is 
here.” I do not have to search far and wide for the means of life. I know 
that all power is mine when I receive the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 
And, oh the hours that souls waste in wondering whether they have been 
sorry enough to be forgiven! “I have said so many prayers, recited so 
many psalms of penitence. Have I been sorry enough to be forgiven?” 
In the Sacrament of Absolution, the priest who receives my confession is 
responsible for judging my contrition. The Sacrament is the way of as- 
surance of forgiveness. A man once said as he came to his first confes- 
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sion, “I’ve wasted too many hours wondering if I had been forgiven, and 
I’ve decided not to waste any more. I’d like to make my confession.” 


4. I make my confession, because I believe that all true life is social 
in nature and that the Church is the Body of the baptized, and, since no 
man liveth to himself or dieth to himself or sinneth to himself, some 
form of apology is due the whole Body of Christ which is the Church. 


When a baptized soul sins, it hurts all the members of the mystical 
Body of Christ. Some form of public and social apology is due the Church. 
The early Church answered this problem by having public confession in 
the case of certain flagrant sins. Such forms of contrition were open 
to abuse. So the Church directed that confession be made to a priest 
who would represent the Body of Christ. 


I go to confession, because a mere private acknowledgment to God, 
in the case of grievous sins, is not enough. I should tell the whole Body 
of Christ of my contrition and desire of amendment. I accomplish this 
social act of sorrow by confession to a priest who represents the body of 
Christ in receiving my sorrow and in presenting the forgiveness of the 
whole Body. 


5. I make my confession because it is Christ’s appointed way of ac- 
complishing union between Himself and the penitent soul. For a long 
time I delayed in making my confession, because “I did not want any 
man to come between my soul and God.” But I have come to realize that 
all life flows to us through other people, for we are all one Body in Christ 
Jesus. Just as physical life comes to us through other people, so spiri- 
tual life is ours through the Church and its ministers. It is true that in 
confession a man comes between the soul and God. But the important 
fact to realize is that the priest is present, not to separate us from God, 
but to unite us to Him. We call for a physician in time of need, not to 
bother us, but to assist us. He takes his normal place in our lives in a 
natural way. So with the spiritual life. It is a matter of our union with 
God and in this experience the priest, like our cook or our doctor or our 
lawyer, falls into a natural position. So I welcome God’s provision for my 
spiritual life and “get right with God” through the assistance of a priest 
in the Sacrament of Absolution. 


6. Lastly, I make my confession because it is the way of perseverance 
in sorrow for sin. The way to God is through ever-deepening contrition 
and the reception of grace to deal with the stubborn sin and the wilful 
self which would keep me from Him. 


There have been some critics of confession who have thought that 
some souls go to confession without any idea of amendment of life— per- 
haps even with the intention of continuing in sin. Of course anything 


of value can be abused. But there are three considerations to be offered 
in reply. 


First, I do not believe that any soul would continue to go to con- 
fession without desire of amendment because such action would be psy- 
chologically imposible. Such a hardened person would soon give up his 
confessions. Secondly, as we have thought before, the confessor is the 
judge of the penitent’s spiritual condition, and would refuse to give ab- 
solution if he doubted the penitent’s contrition or good-will. Thirdly,— 
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and here we come to the root of the matter,—grace is not magic. Some 
sins are too deeply rooted in our human nature for God to remove them 
at once, without injuring our personality. Instead He gives us the grace 
of Absolution, in order that as often as we fall, we may at once express 
our sorrow and receive spiritual power to start afresh. The sincere soul 
continues to seek the confessional to uproot sin, just as the good gardener 
keeps on pulling up the same old weeds, so that his flowers may grow. 
I go to confession because I know I need power to meet my besetting temp- 
tations. My part is that of perseverance in hope and humility. The con- 
fessional is a great aid to the acquirement of these virtues. 


II. Why You Should Make Your Confession 


I have gone into some detail to explain why I make my confession. 
But confession is good not only for my soul, good not only for the soul of 
the spiritually ill, but good for every soul,—good for your soul. Let us, 
then, consider why you should go to confession. 


Here again, there is only one really important reason. It is because 
confession is the divinely appointed way to “get right with God.’ God’s 
will is all that matters. You ought to have this blessed experience, first 
of all for God’s sake. God created you because He loves you and desires 
you to be wholly His. Humble confession is the only way to God. Second- 
ly, you should make your confession for the sake of the mystical Body of 
Christ, the Church of God. As we have thought before, “no man liveth to 
himself.” Just as a hurt in one part of a body causes discomfort to the 
whole person, so one sinful soul causes great suffering to the Body of 
Christ. For His Body’s sake, the Church, you should come into full union 
with God. And, thirdly, you should make your confession for your own 
sake. It is the way of finding spiritual guidance in perplexing problems; 
the way of growing in holiness; the way of happiness; the way by which 
we learn to help others. Let us examine these points in detail. 


1. In the first place, you must “get right with God.” You know there 
are things which you cannot forget,—things which keep you awake at 
night. The first step in the spiritual life, after we have seen the vision of 
love in the face of Jesus Christ, is to find release from the things which 
dog our waking hours. We cannot put away “self” by “self.” To try to 
do so will only result in an increase of selfishness and self-centeredness. 
But we must get rid of our baser selves. Certainly the psychologists tell 
us that we must find release from the things which worry us and frighten 
us. The way of release is not alcohol, or sin, or self-culture, or the mad 


rush of modern life, or by suicide, but by confession of sin and reception 
of Absolution. 


Do not wait until it is too late. There may come a time when a soul 
becomes so enmeshed in selfishness that it loses the vision of God which 
is the compelling motive to contrition. And there may come an hour 
when our physical senses are so dulled, as we lie upon our bed for death, 
that it is well-nigh impossible to make an act of contrition. Do not post- 
pone your act of contrition until it is too late. 


2. Secondly, you should make your confession because, after you have 
made your initial act of contrition and all your sins are washed away, 
there will still remain the “old man” with his many temptations and pro- 
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blems and imperfections. If you need expert medical advice, you go to 
a physician who will both assist you and observe the seal of secrecy of 
his profession. If you lack legal information, you go to a learned lawyer 
who will enlighten you and will respect your confidence. If you need 
spiritual advice, (and all souls need some guidance until the hour of death) 
you will find it waiting you, under the seal of confession. Every soul is 
beset by special temptations, fears, ‘“‘complexes.” The spiritual life is not 
a trackless wilderness,—it has a map all its own. While every soul differs 
in its particular battles, there is a science of the spiritual life which is 
yours for the asking. Furthermore,—and this is so very important, that 
we here repeat this truth previously mentioned,—there is a special power 
in God’s forgiveness thus received, which will enable the penitent soul to 
meet its own particular temptations. Even if both you and the confessor 
be ignorant of the real nature of your temptations, God will know. In 
Absolution He will supply grace to meet your real problems. The devoted 
soul welcomes this means of receiving spiritual power in this very perplex- 
ing life. 


3. Then there is the problem of growth in holiness. What the 
Church needs above all else is a great host of souls thirsting for holiness, 
—all on fire with the love of God. The confessional is one of the principle 
aids to the development of sanctity. It is not easy to make one’s confes- 
sion, and it is right and necessary that it should cost the soul much in the 
way of faith and humiliation. It must be so. It was not easy for our 
dear Lord to enter into the work of redemption. “It is the way the Master 
went, shall not the servant tread it too?” Augustine who left the way 
of sin and rose to tremendous heights of holiness caught the ideal of 
self-sacrifice and wrote: “Pretium caritatis tu,’—“the price of love is 
thyself.” 


4. You ought to make your confession, because it is the way of hap- 
piness. In this world where there is so much of needless suffering and 
abysmal grief, the Church labors for the joy of her children. Joy, in fact, 
is the great hall-mark of true religion, and follows on the gift of love. 
The Apostle speaks of “Love, joy, peace.” God has given His children so 
many ways by which joy comes into their lives, but there is no joy quite 
like the happiness of a first confession. There was once a boy who after 
his first confession stood up and said, “Gee, Father, that was great!” That 
same experience of joy may be yours. 


5. And, after we have learned the way of contrition and the path of 
illumination through the use of the Sacrament of Absolution, then, hav- 
ing humbled ourselves, we are in a position to try humbly to help others. 
For the end of the spiritual life is not only the salvation of our own souls. 
Salvation is the entering into a social experience. It is true that it begins 
in the individual soul and souls are saved, not by nations or by armies, 
but one by one. But each soul, after it has found the way of redemption, 
realizes that its vocation is to know and love and serve God, and to work 
along with Him. The most divine of all work is to labor along with God 
for the coming of His kingdom of righteousness and justice and love and 
joy and peace. His kingdom has its frontiers in this world. Find your 
own salvation, face your own problems, grow in holiness, and, when sin 
and self are met, turn away from yourself, forget yourself in working for 
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your fellows. If this is what you want, your first step is to get right with 
God. 


III. Practical Conclusion 


Most souls want the love and joy and peace which comes from Ab- 
solution, but they lack practical instruction as to how to prepare them- 
selves. Here is a very simple way in which to get ready. 


1. First of all, go to a place where you can be alone for an hour. A 
church is the best place. But it is essential that you be quiet and alone 
with God. For the first ten or fifteen minutes, think about God. Per- 
haps you will make a picture of our Lord in your mind and contemplate 
Him. Try to see God and understand His great love for you. Try to real- 
ize a little of what it cost God to redeem you. 


2. Take a sheet of paper and divide it up into sections: your child- 
hood, your later school years, college days, and so on. Then, after ask- 
ing God to guide and bless you, note down in these divisions all the sins 
you can remember. A sin is a conscious choice of evil. It is more than 
the breaking of a rule. Sin is so sinful because it is the misuse of your 
great gift of choice and because it is personal disloyalty and treachery, 
doing to death again the Son of God. Remember the difference between 
temptation and sin. Temptation is the impulse to do wrong; sin is the 
willing to do it. Note down all occasions you can remember in which you 
consciously chose to do that which, clearly or dimly, you knew to be wrong. 


3. After,—but only after,—you have noted down all the sins you re- 
call, it may be of assistance to you if you will check up your list by refer- 
ring to an “Examination of Conscience.” 


4. Then go to your priest and make your confession. When you 
kneel down facing the Holy Cross and Gospel, say: “Father, Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, I confess to Thee all the hidden and open sins of my heart 
and mind, which I have committed unto this day.” If this is your first 
confession say so. In subsequent confessions, state when it was that you 
made your last one. Then using the list if it helps you, state simply and 
clearly your sins. Do not mention the names of others. Do not shift the 
responsibility. When you have finished stating your sins, then say: 
“Wherefore I beg of Thee, the Merciful and Righteous Judge, forgiveness 
and Grace to sin no more.” 


Listen to what the priest has to say. If he says, “Is there anything 
you wish to ask about?” ask his advice, if you wish, about your tempta- 
tions or problems. At the end he will give you a prayer or a psalm to say 
as a penance, and then he will pronounce your Absolution. Return to 
your place in the church, say your penance, and then remain on your 
knees for a few moments giving humble and hearty thanks to your Heav- 
enly Father for His blessing and forgiveness. 


Finally we suggest that, just as you observe certain anniversaries 
in your life, (your birthday, your Nameday), it may be that you will want 
to remember, year by year, with a Communion or some other act of thanks- 
giving, the day of your first Confession. 

a. B,. 
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THE USE OF CREEDS 


I 


At first sight there seem to be two questions which ought to be kept 
carefully apart. The first would be, What is the use of creeds? How far is 
an authoritative form of belief necessary to the well-being of the Church? 
The second would be, What is the use of the creeds? How far are the his- 
torical and traditional forms of belief still satisfactory? 


In theory, there seems no reason why a person should not answer 
the two questions differently; why a man should not be a fanatic for 
creeds in general, and a fierce opponent of the orthodox creeds in particu- 
lar. In theory, there seems no reason why Christian Science or Theosophy 
should not have their formal statements of belief. Even Materialism, Agnos- 
ticism, or Atheism might inspire their followers to construct definitions. 
Indeed we do speak vaguely of a scientist’s “confession of faith” in his own 
science; and William James tells us of an enthusiastic atheist who “wor- 
shipped no-god.” 


But when we quit theory for fact, we find that this is not what hap- 
pens. There are no real rivals to the creeds of Christendom. The people 
who find them stumbling-blocks usually object quite as much to the very 
existence of creeds as to what they contain. It is true in general to say 
that the further we get from the main stream of Orthodox Christian tra- 
dition, the less we find creeds in actual use, and once out of sight of 
that, they practically disappear. 


We might try to account for this in two ways. Either we might say 
that the forms of opinion most recalcitrant to credal expression were 
largely negative and critical, and that no one can create an inspiring creed 
out of clauses which begin, “I do not believe’: or we might say that the 
people who hold such opinions do not tend to form communities, and there- 
fore do not need such symbols either as tests of membership or as corpo- 
rate acts of devotion. Both these explanations are true, as far as they go; 
but they do not cover the whole ground. The main reason why we are jus- 
tified in saying that the use of creeds means in practice the use of the 
historical creeds, is that creeds are an invention of Christianity. 


Among the Jews creeds were not required. Even after they had lost 
civil independence, they only cherished the more fervently their sense of 
being “the chosen people” of God. Politically, indeed, they were lost in the 
great and unsympathetic Roman Empire; but as “sons of Abraham” they 
could make the proud boast, “We have never been in bondage to any man” 
(St. John viii. 33.) They were held together by no creed, but by such prac- 
tices as circumcision, and the keeping of the Sabbath and the festivals, 
and by their special customs in regard to food—tests to the outsider so 
rigid, that orthodoxy for a Jew seemed not so much believing, as belong- 
ing to a nation. 


In the Gentile world at the time of our Lord, we find three promi- 
nent forms of “religion,” though the word has to be used rather loosely 
to cover them all. First there was the growing worship of the Emperor: 
this was mainly a political bond, and does not concern us much. No creed 
was imposed in connection with it: to treat the Caesar as a God was rather 
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a compliment than a religious act. The incense thrown on his altar was 
meant as a test of loyalty to the Empire, and had no connection with any 
one’s personal convictions about the spiritual world. 

The second and far more important type of religion was practised 
in the Mystery Fellowships, where again the bond was not a creed, but the 
fact of having taken part in the same ceremonies, which often included 
the partaking of a “sacramental” meal. 

The third type hardly involves a community and can hardly be called 
a religion, but it has an importance in connection with the origin of creeds: 
I mean the systems and beliefs of the philosophic schools. Though here, 
again there were no creeds, the followers of a teacher would be informally 
grouped together. The statements and lectures of the master would tend 
to be treated as “canonical.” In this vague sense the dialogues of Plato 
would be “the scriptures” of the Platonist, and the lectures of Epictetus 
embody “the creed” of certain Stoics. 

Now the break with the Jews “cut the Church off from its base at 
Jerusalem.” St. Paul and the other apostles had refused to allow it to be- 
come a mere group of dissenters from Jewish orthodoxy: they had taken 
the risk of dropping the old national tie with its circumcision and festi- 
vals. Hence nationality failed to make any bond of union for the Church. 
Nor did political unity provide one: Christianity could still less be identi- 
fied with the Roman Empire than it could with the Jewish nation. And if 
we ask, why then was not the sacramental brotherhood of the Eucharist 
enough as a centre of Church unity, like the corresponding rites in the 
mystery religion, the answer is, that the Church was the accredited wit- 
ness to something that had actually happened, to certain historical facts 
that had been seen and handled. 

If we consider, as a contrast with Christianity, Apuleius’ description 
of his initiation into the Mysteries of Isis, two things strike us at once. 
First, that he beheld secrets which could not lawfully be repeated to the 
uninitiated: secondly, that he was shown some merely symbolical perform- 
ance, a “drama” cunningly stage-managed by the priests. But he was 
never in touch with history: he had no confession of faith, for he was not 
a witness to anything that had ever happened on this earth—only to cer- 
tain supposed secrets about the supernatural world. In the mystery reli- 
gions, indeed, the crowd was taught the stories of Osiris and of Mithras; 
but it did not matter if they were true or not, and intelligent people merely 
understood them as parables. The Church, on the other hand, began by 
consisting of Jews, men who were convinced that God acted in the full 
light of history, plain for every one to see. “God is my king of old: the 
help that is done upon the earth He doeth it Himself.” And for the Chris- 
tian, this had culminated in one great act, the saving life and work of the 
Messiah. 

So for him the Eucharist was not a mere symbolic act by which the 
initiated were let into the secret of some distant demigod: it was a rite 
founded by a divine Master, who had been seen and known, to perpetuate 
His presence and power. Creeds were necessary, because, in contrast to the 
Gentile faiths, and more intensely than the Jews, the Christian Church 
asserted the supreme necessity of belief in something that had happened. 
So St. Paul, in one of the earliest descriptions of a Christian Eucharist, 
clearly connects it up with the facts to which he was a witness. “For I have 
received of the Lord, that which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord 
Jesus, the same night that He was betrayed, took break” (Cor. xi. 23). 
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II 


The creeds then emerged as an act of personal assent to a tradition 
of faith. But when we pass from the Apostles’ Creed to the Nicene Creed, 
we pass in some degree from mere fact to the interpretation of fact. The 
most famous example, of course, is the adoption of the “unscriptural’’ word 
“homoousios” (that Christ is “of one substance with” the Father). Hither- 
to the Church, content with the Pauline language, had called our Lord “the 
Son of God.” But the subtle Alexandrian heretics found difficulties in so 
simple a relation as that of Father and Son. Arians stood in the streets 
and asked passers-by: “Have you ever heard of a tather who did not 
exist before his son? He that is begotten must geome after him that begets. 
There must have been a time before the Son of God was created.” 


It was in answer to this misuse of simple terms that the Church was 
forced most reluctantly to adopt more complicated ones. The Church was 
only concerned to assert that Christ was really God in a sense that no 
other man could be. If she was wrong, of course the terms she used fall to 
the ground. If she was right, what could she do but use the current lang- 
uage of the day? She was not trying to invent new doctrine, but to safe- 
guard old fact. 


So, if we are told that the creeds call for revision, the question arises: 
Do we merely need new language to express the old idea, or do we think 
the idea itself out of date? Have we a better way of saying that Christ is 
God, than of saying that he is the same as God? or do we believe that he 
“became God,” or is divine only in the sense that we all may be? There is 
all the difference in the world between expressing ancient truth in terms 
of modern thought, and dressing up modern ideas in the ancient language. 
One is development: the other repudiation. One is revision in the sense 
of a “Revised” version of the Bible; the other is revision in the sense that 
a man is said to “revise” the beliefs of a life-time. The view that Christian 
“progress” involves an indefinite series of new statements of belief would 
make us need to alter an old text and represent our Lord as_ saying, 
“Heaven and earth will never pass away, but my words will be revised, 
from time to time, as need arises.” 


The creeds then, as distinct from the promises of salvation in the 
gospel, show the Church not only recording facts, but interpreting them 
by her living and growing experience. She never became on the one hand 
a mere chronicler of fact that had once happened and so Christianity 
was never a “Religion of a Book”; nor yet, on the other hand (as some of 
the speculative Greeks would have wished) did she launch out into the air 
and build speculative intellectual systems to account for the universe. 
She valued, not facts for their own sake, but the facts of history as imply- 
ing certain beliefs about the universe. From this point of view, even the 
epistles of the New Testament partake partly of the nature of gospels, 
partly of the nature of creeds, because they themselves abound in inter- 
pretations set upon the plain gospel facts. Behind both Bible and creeds 
lies the spoken tradition of Christianity, expressing itself in both these 
different ways.! 


1) Before passing on it may be well to point out that this article is necessarily not con- 
cerned with the question whether the Orthodox Catholic Church was and is justified in 
her interpretation of the gospel facts, and in ascribing to that interpretation the import - 
ance she does. It only aims at showing how the Creeds form an integral part of her 
attitude as teacher. 
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The doctrinal use of the creeds then is to place before every member 
of the Church, for his or her personal assent, the statement of certain his- 
torical “saving” facts, as interpreted by the Church. 


III 


We have now considered certain secondary uses—three manners in 
which the Church brings the creeds before her members. Their public use 
has two aspects: one positive, their part in the worship of the society— 
their liturgical use; the other negative—their disciplinary use as tests of 
membership. They have also a private, or devotional, use. 


Their liturgical use is bound up with the belief that Christ meant 
to found a society which was to include all mankind. They are rightly 
called Catholic, that is universal. If such a conception has to our ears a 
ring of intolerance, it was to the early Church something in which to glory. 
The vision of a Church which should include Jew and Gentile, bond and 
free, philosopher and peasant, seemed a great and comprehensi\e ideal. 
When we think of a creed we should not think of a document to which 
some menacing priest is extorting reluctant signatures, or as something 
“meant to make it more difficult for us’; we should rather think of a 
great concourse, reciting it with one heart and voice, and the air darkened 
as the faithful cross themselves: or else of the swell and thunder of the 
“Credo” in a great musical setting of the Liturgy. 


Only when we have at the back of our minds some such picture of 
the creeds in action, can we put in their right place certain difficulties 
born, I believe, of a very honest but overscrupulous “sincerity.” Sincerity is 
a fine word and a fine thing. But it is sometimes confused with refusal 
to learn. The creeds are not yours: they belong to the Body of Christ. They 
are not something that you make: they claim to be something that makes 
you. “But there are parts of the creed I can’t understand or honestly ac- 
cept.”’ No one asks of any man to be untrue to himself; but is it too much 
to plead for patience and the desire to learn? 


“Sincerity” is often a relative thing. Do we refuse to join in the 
Lord’s Prayer because we are not in the mood? Are our poor prayers less 
honest because they are so far from the prayers of a Saint? The creed is 
the full and rich expression of the faith of the whole Church into which 
we are trying to enter. If this is to sacrifice sincerity to the good of society, 
then people of different temperament cannot be “one” brotherhood and 
can only be bought at the price of disunion. 


IV 


The disciplinary use of creeds is the other—or negative—side of their 
liturgical use; for if to join in te recitation of the creeds is a high priv- 
ilege of membership, to refuse to do so is (in some sense) to “cut ourselves 
off” from the society. 


A society which believes itself in possession of the truth must exact 
some modicum of assent from those who belong to it. No one, I suppose, 
would say that a person who does not believe in God, or in the historical 
reality of Jesus Christ, has a right to complain if he is excluded from a so- 
ciety that only exists because it does believe in them. 
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The devotional, or private use of the creeds by the individual, needs 
only a word. They are clearly to be used for teaching the Church’s doc- 
trine, not only to children, but regularly to the faithful; and the faithful 
should help to do this for themselves more than they do by meditation on 
them. It has been well said, “If we thought about the creeds more, we 
should talk about them less.” Lastly, in the course of our private devotion, 
we should say them, now and then, not as a programme to which we assent 
with our minds, but as a humble acceptance of truth, which we are try- 
ing to make our own more and more in our lives. 


The object of a creed is, not to be abused as a stumbling-block, but to 
be used as something inherited by us all in common, and apprehended by 
each in his measure. 


“With the mouth confession is made unto salvation” (Rom. x. 10.) 
F. H. B. 


ORTHODOX Wlouastic Communities in Europe 


Be ancient Russia, the monasteries were the chief centres for spreading 
Christianity in the country. The classical Russian method was to 
establish a large monastery in the country to be evangelized. The monks 
did not go out much to preach, but they provided the natives with an 
example of the integral Christian life. Continuous prayer, liturgical serv- 
ices, hard work, charity, friendliness and a dignified living, as a rule, 
impressed the natives more than half-understood sermons, often poorly 
interpreted, by visiting priests. I may say quite honestly that the monks 
were the best missionaries and their work produced solid and lasting re- 
sults. 


The first monasteries appeared in Kiev as far back as the tenth cen- 
tury. Nevertheless, the first truly Russian monastery, which still survives, 
was the Lavra of Grottoes in Kiev, founded in 1062 by St. Anthony, a Rus- 
sian monk from Mount Athos in the Byzantine Empire. From Byzantium 
the Russians received their Christianity and their monasticism alike. The 
Lavra of Grottoes played the greatest role in the evangelization of Rus- 
sia providing the Russian Church with many prelates, missionaries and 
scholars. The Lavra founded also many daughter houses. 


Already before the Mongol invasion, in the twelfth century, Russia 
possessed nearly eighty monasteries. Kiev alone possessed seventeen mona- 
steries and Novgorod twenty. The Mongols, who invaded Russia in 1237 
and subjugated most of the country by 1240, destroyed many monasteries 
on their way but, otherwise did not interfere with the Russian Church but 
rather protected it. During the period of the Mongol domination a good 
many monasteries were founded. They helped the Russians not only to 
preserve their faith, language and culture but to evangelize many Fin- 
nish, Baltic, Turkish and other tribes. In 1340 St. Sergius of Radonezh 
founded the Lavra of the Holy Trinity near Moscow which houses now a 
large monastic brotherhood as well as the Moscow Theological Academy 
and Seminary. The Lavra played the greatest rol ein Russian history 
of the Moscow period. Under the influence of St. Sergius, St. Stephen, 
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afterwards Bishop of Perm, began the evangelization of the Urals Finns. 
In 1429 the celebrated Solovetzki Monastery was founded on the island of 
that name in the White Sea by St. Zosima and St. Sabbatius. Solovki 
became a centre of spreading Orthodoxy among the Lapps and the Samo- 
yedes of the Arctic. St. Triphon, who founded in 1532 the celebrated Pe- 
changa Monastery, was the most prominent of those missionaries. St. Sab- 
batius, co-fonder of Solovki, was a monk of Valaam Monastery on Lake 
Lagoda. This Monastery was founded by St. Sergius and St. Germanus, 
apparently before the eleventh century. 

The monastery was prominent in converting to Christianity the 
powerful Finnish Tribe of the Karelians. The monks left the Monastery on 
February 4, 1940 and now live in Central Finland where they founded the 
New Valaam. The Finnish Orthodox Church with its 70,000 faithful is 
formed from the descendants of the Karelians, converted by the monks. 
From Valaam came too, in 1794, ten monks to start the evangelization of 
the Alaskan tribes. One of these monks, Father Germanus who died in 1837 
and is buried on the Elovy Island, must be considered as the true Orthodox 
Apostle of America. 

What Valaam did for the Karelians, Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery, 
founded in 1476 by St. Jonas, did for the Estonians. The Estonian Ortho- 
dox Church, which numbered 220,000 in 1936, is mostly made up of the 
descendants of those converted by the monks. Pskovo-Pechersky Monas- 
tery continues its existence in the Soviet Union. Other monasteries, which 
organized glorious missions, could be mentioned: Sviazhsk for the Volga 
Finnish and Turkish tribes, Piskor for the Voguls and Ostyaks, Tobulsk, 
Irkutsk, and Yakutsk for Siberia, Bei-Guan in Peking for China, etc., St. 
Germanus of Kazan, St. Triphon of Vyatka, St. John of Tobolsk, St. In- 
nocent of Irkutsk, Archimandrite Palladius Katharski of Peking, Arch- 
bishop Innocent Popov Veniaminov in Siberia and Alaska, Archbishop 
Nicholas Kasatkin, Apostle of Japan, Archimandrite Macarius Glukharev 
of Altai, are best known and most remarkable of those missionaries who 
came out of various Monasteries or became monks in order to be mission- 
aries. 


In 1914 There Were 550 Monasteries in Russia 


Russian monasteries are closely connected too with Russian culture. 
In the monasteries Russian literature was born: chronicles, sermons, lives 
of saints and various treatises. Russian painting was also born in the 
monasteries and two monks, Andrew Rublev and Theophanes the Greek, 
attained great heights in their icons and frecoes. The Russian Church 
music again was developed in the monasteries and mightily influenced 
Russian secular music. What role the Russian monasteries played in the 
political, economic and social history of Russia will take a thick book 
to explore even superficially. The influence of monasteries on Russian 
elite never ceased, even in the Freethinking Volterian, XVIIIth century 
when the monastic estates were confiscated, and many monasteries were 
closed down and the monastic recruitment was badly interfered with, yet, 
the XVIIIth century produced in Russia, St. Serafim of Sarov, St. Tikhon 
of Zadonsk and Staretz Paisius Velichkovsky who reformed the Roma- 
nian monks and revived the prayer of Jesus in Russia. His Russian dis« 
ciples, the celebrated Staretz of Optino, Leonid Nagolkin, Macarius Ivanov, 
Ambrosius Grenkov and their successors, played a great role in the Rus- 
sian intellectual and spiritual life of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
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turies. Gogol, Kyrievsky and Khomyakov were in close relation with 
Staretz Macarius while Constantine Ieontiev, Feodor Dostoevsky, Vladi- 
mir Soloviev, Leo Tolstoy and Vassili Rozanov visited Staretz Ambrosius. 
Besides Optino there were great spiritual guides in two bishops who both 
resigned their sees in order to live nearer to God, Ignatius Bryanchaninov 
and Theophanes Govorov (The Recluse). 

In 1914, according to the Holy Synod of the Russian Church, quoted 
by Dr. Julius F. Hecker in his “Religion and Communism” (Chapman and 
Hall, London, 1940, P. 194) there were 550 monasteries and 475 convents 
in Russia with 92,259 members, professed monks and nuns, novices and 
postulants included. All communities were in rapid development. Within 
fifteen years as many as fifty new houses for men and 175 houses for 
women were founded. The Soviet Revolution stopped this development. 

On January 23, 1918, the Soviet Government published a decree which 
separated the Church from the State and the schools and deprived the 
Church of all juridical rights. In due course the State proceeded to con- 
fiscate all the property of the Church. The chaplaincies to the armed 
forces, prisons and hospitals were abolished. All state subsidies were 
taken away from the Church. The clergy were declared non-proletarian 
and, as such, deprived of full citizenship. Hard and difficult times began 
for the Church. The position improved only in 1936 and then in the war 
period. The clergy received back citizenship, the restoration of the Patri- 
archate was allowed, the theological academies and seminaries reopened. 


The monasteries did not long survive the decree of January 23, 1918 
and the struggle between the Church and the Soviet State follow- 
‘ed in due course. So far as it is known only the Lavra of Grottoes in 
Kiev survived all the time. All other monasteries in the Union disap- 
peared by 1935. Only after the Second World War was the reopening of 
some monasteries permitted. At present there are about 100 monasteries 
and convents in the Soviet Union, the biggest are the Lavras of Kiev, 
Pochaev, and Moscow, Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery and some nunneries in 
Kiev, Moscow, Murom and others places. 

While nearly all Russian monasteries disappeared in the Soviet 
Union, several of them survived in the Baltic Republics, Finland, Bes- 
sarabia and pre-war Poland. Most of these monasteries are now in the 
Soviet Union. Outside the Soviet Union there remained in 1925 only 
St. Tikhon’s Monastery in America, Bei-Guam in Peking and Russian 
monasteries in the Holy Land and Mount Athos. Between the wars 
two Russian monasteries and two convents were founded in Man- 
churia, one in the United States (Holy Trinity, Jordanville, N. Y.) 
and another in Czechoslovakia. All these monasteries were founded by 
monks and nuns affiliated to the Russian Episcopal Synod Abroad, resid- 
ing in Sremski Karlovtsi, Yugoslavia. All the efforts of the late Metro- 
politan Eulogius in Paris to found monastic community in Western Europe 
came to nothing. 

St. Job’s Monastery in Munich is the only properly constituted Or- 
thodox monastery in Western Europe. In a sense it is another house of 
Orthodox monasticism in the Western world. Its history is as romantic 
and inspiring as that of La Grande Trappe during the French Revolu- 
tion. While in the beginning of this century the late Metropolitan An- 
thony Khrapovitsky was Archbishop of Volynhia, a young monk, Fr. Vita- 
ly, founded in the Lavra of Pochaev the celebrated Pochaev Printing Press 
to publish religious literature for the Russian masses. His work rapidly 
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developed and flourished exceedingly. After the First World War, Po- 
chaev became Polish and the Poles didn’t want to have in Pochaev a 
staunch Orthodox and Russian patriot, who laboured to promote the re- 
turn of the Uniates to the Russian Church. The Poles expelled Fr. Vitaly. 

The latter went to the neighboring Czechoslovakia and in 1923 found- 
ed his own monastery in Vladimirovo in Slovakia. Within a few years, 
the Monastery numbered twenty-five monks and the publication of litur- 
gical and devotional books began once more. In 1932 a printing office and 
a school were established. In addition, the monks helped the secular 
clergy. 

The Carpatho-Russians were Orthodox till 1646, when their Bishop 
and some clergy adhered to the Brest Union. The Uniates established two 
dioceses, Mukachevo and Priashevo. In the sixteenth century the Uniate 
clergy became Latinized and magyarized while people clung to the old 
traditions. In the beginning of the century, a movement of return to Or- 
thodoxy began among the Uniates, much helped by Fr. Alexis Kabuluk and 
Fr. Vitaly. In Czechoslovakia 120,000 Uniates became Orthodox and an Or- 
thodox diocese under the Patriarch of Serbia was organized. After the 
Second World War, several more dioceses were organized, the remaining 
Uniates adhered to the Orthodox Church and the autocephalous Church 
of Czechoslovakia came into being. 

Father Vitaly went to America as a bishop in the thirties. He is now 
a diocesan bishop in the jurisdiction of the Russian Episcopal Synod 
Abroad. While in America he established a new Monastery in Jordanville, 
the largest Orthodox monastery not only in America but in the Western 
world generally. After Fr. Vitaly left Vladimirovo he was succeeded by 
Archimandrite Serafim Ivanov. Before the last war the community of 
Vladimirovo numbered about forty monks and was quite prosperous. The 
Soviet advance into Czechoslovakia obliged the monks, mostly Russian 
emigres, to leave Vladimirovo although a few of them, like the late Hegu- 
men Savva Struve, remained. After many adventures, dangers and hard- 
ships, the monks reached Munich. 

In 1946, the Munich municipality leased to the monks the abandoned 
and neglected Obermenzing Jugenheim. The monks transformed the de- 
relict buildings into a proper monastery. The latter has two chapels. The 
larger is a real gem. Its iconastasis painted by Fr. Cyprian, a monk. is 
a work of art. Fr. Cyprian is now in Jordanville, where he decorated the 
Monastery’s church. He also painted a remarkable icon of all Russian 
saints. The church banners, or khorugvi, made of steel, were presented 
to the monks from the mobile chapel of the Army of General Vlasov. 

I arrived in Munich on a cold. but sunny December day. A monk, 
Fr. Anthony met me at the station which was badly damaged by bombing 
during the war and which is now in the process of restoration. We went 
by train and then by bus to Obermenzig, a nice residential suburb, where 
the Monastery is situated. The Fathers were exceedingly kind to me. Con- 
sidering that their own accommodation would be too hard for me they 
put me in a neighboring German hotel, spotlessly clean and warm. I took 
my meals with the monks and attended most of their services in the 
chapel. 

The Obermenzing Community numbered once twenty-eight mem- 
bers but it is now much smaller. Since 1946 twenty monks were sent to 
Jordanville to strenthen the community there, five went to France, three 
to the Holy Land and one to England. Another former monk, Bishop 
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Vitaly Ustinov, founded the first Orthodox monastery in South America, 
Villa Alpina in Brazil. There are now about ten people there. In Ober- 
menzing at this moment are five monks with a number of novices and 
postulants. The present superior, Archimandrite Job Leontiev is about 
sixty. He is a distant relation to the great Russian religious thinker, Con- 
stantine Leontiev who ended his rather stormy life a a monk. Fr. Job was 
in his youth a page at the Imperial Court and a Guard officer. He ex- 
perienced all the sorrows and hardships of an emigre life in France. He 
was about forty when he went to Vladimirovo in Slovakia and became @ 
monk. He is a saintly monk and an able administrator. 

The monks work in a large vegetable garden which they possess. 
They also publish liturgical and devotional books, very well, considering 
their means of production. The Monastery is well known for its charity. 
Large numbers of poor people from the neighborhood as well as wanderers, 
who are very numerous indeed in the post-war Germany, are regularly fed 
by the monks, who also give them clothing if necessary. The Monastery 
is very much respected by people around and maintains the best rela- 
tions with the Bavarian clergy and monasteries. When some years ago 
there was a question to close down the Monastery and to transfer the re- 
maining monks to America, a number of German institutions and local 
residents petitioned the monks to remain. They did so. 

The Monastery is a living centre of Orthodoxy in Germany. Period- 
ically the German Orthodox conferences take place in the Monastery. As 
many as seventy-five people, both priests and lay folk, take part in the 
proceedings. Besides the Germans and the Russians, the French and the 
Swiss Orthodox are often present. The Liturgy is celebrated in German 
on occasions. The German choir sings and very interesting papers are 
read and discussed. The centre of German Orthodoxy is Hamburg. Three 
German Orthodox priests, Fr. Anatole Dreving, Fr. John Holz and Fr. Am- 
brose Backhaus work there. The conversions are quite numerous. The 
scattered German Orthodox groups can be found all over Germany. They 
look to St. Job’s Monastery as their spiritual centre as it is. The Monastery 
is very poor and the monks live in true poverty. As true monks they do not 
complain. In my childhood and youth I had visited many Orthodox mon- 
asteries but nowhere in Europe did I experience what is described as “Holy 
Russia” as I did in Obermenzing. 

There are said to be five million Orthodox and 1,114 Orthodox con- 
gregations in North America yet there are merely three monasteries and 
three convents in the United States. There were attempts in Canada. 
Nothing was done in Alaska. In the United States themselves only the 
Archbishop Vitaly’s foundation, Holy Trinity in Jordanville makes rapid 
progress. Anyone who has studied the history of the Russian Church can- 
not but admit that its best times were those when the monastic vocations 
and foundations were most numerous. Without the monks neither Slavo- 
nic, nor Finnish, nor Turkish tribes of the Great Russian state could bé 
converted so quickly and so thoroughly as they were. To the monks Rus- 
sian culture is indebted very greatly indeed in literature, architecture, 
painting and music. The Russian people always respected monks. Enor- 
mous crowds made pilgrimages to the great monastic shrines while many 
leaders of Russian thought turned to the Staretz for consolation and gui- 
dance. The same could and should be repeated in the U.S.A. Only then 
Orthodox faith and culture in America will be solidly established. 

Dr. Serge Bolshakoff 
(Reprinted with special permission from The Russian Orthodox Journal.) 
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THE CHURCH AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


This article will try to give some indication of the relations between 
Church and State in Russia following the two revolutions of 1917 and it 
will try to show that, if these relations were poor,.the Church was almost 
as much at fault as the State. 


It is generally agreed that under the Tsarist government the Russian 
Orthodox Church was the servant of the state. The government guardi- 
anship and protection spread over every branch of the Church’s adminis- 
tration. From the time of Peter the Great, who abolished the Patriarchate 
and established in its place the Holy Governing Synod, almost every move 
made by the Church was supervised by the state. This was accomplished 
not only by the Code of Laws of the Empire but also through the super- 
vision of the Over-Procurator of the Synod. The Over-Procurator was a lay- 
man appointed by the Emperor to be his “eye and attorney for state affairs” 
in the Synod. In the Spiritual Reglament, the code of laws dealing with ec- 
clesiastical affairs, everything is foreseen. “The smallest manifestation of 
the religious spirit is apprehended and described according to article, sec- 
tion, and paragraph.” The Church was thus closely and integrally bound to 
the Monarchy. 


Right up to the end of the Empire the Russian Orthodox Church 
possessed privileges which its rivals, the non-Orthodox churches, did not 
have. The overwhelming majority of the Churchmen continued to support 
the Empire’s policies and lend valuable aid to the autocracy. Things were 
not all well with the Church however. It stood in need of great reforms. 
Great sections of the population, nominally Orthodox, were cool and even 
antagonistic toward the Church. Many peasants, e. g., looked upon the 
priests with suspicion because they regarded them as serving the interests 
of the large land holders. Some liberal members of the Church had hoped 
for reforms after the 1905 Revolution and had been promised that a Sobor 
(Council would be called to institute such reforms. Such a Sobor did not 
materialize until after the fall of the Tsarist regime. The scandal of the 
interference of Rasputin, the sectarian mystic who had obtained the Tsar- 
ina’s friendship, in ecclesiastical matters by suggestions to the Royal Fam- 
ily about appointments, etc., outraged countless numbers of sincerely de- 
vout religious leaders. His murder on 16 December 1916 was a cause for 
popular rejoicing but did little to restore the Church’s prestige. By the 
time the fall of the Russian Empire was imminent, the Church seemed 
ready to break asunder. 


On the eve of the fall of the Romanov Dynasty the Church was 
ruled by hierarchs of various kinds. Most of the bishops were monarchists. 
Some of the most powerful of these had been appointed at Rasputin’s in- 
stigation. A very few prelates were liberal. Only a tiny percentage of the 
episcopate had a healthy world-outlook that permitted them to see beyond 
the limits of a state-controlled Church and only one of these, Sergius Stra- 
gorodsky—future Patriarch—was a member of the Holy Governing Synod. 
Many observers believed that the hierachy of the Russian Church needed 
some sort of purification but few foresaw what form this would take. The 
Church remained chained to the state to the very end of the Monarchy 
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and only received its freedom when the Monarchy fell — dragging the 
Church to the “edge of the abyss.” 


Even in the first days after the February-March Revolution which 
brought the Provisional Government into being, a few prelates still called 
upon the people for support of the Tsar. For the most part, however, the 
hierarchy played no role in the events taking place and was, indeed, care- 
ful not to commit itself. On 27 February (O. S.) the Holy Synod rejected 
Over-Procurator Raev’s proposal that it condemn the revolutionary move- 
ment. There were those who were enthusiastic about the Revolution but, 
for the most part, the Churchmen played a waiting game. Others, however, 
were reluctant to recognize the Revolution as an accomplished fact and 
continued to pray in the public church services for the Tsar. 


As the “chief prop of the former theocratic absolutism” it would be 
logical to expect the Synod to suffer drastically from the establishment of 
the new government. In reality, however, the authorities proved surpris- 
ingly tolerant towards it. No changes took place in the Synod at the be- 
ginning except that the former Over-Procurator Raev, who had fled, was 
replaced by V. N. Lvov who had been active in the Duma on church af- 
fairs and was a foe of Rasputin. On 4 March Lvov met with the Bynod 
and announced that the Church could look forward to freedom from state 
domination. At his suggestion the Holy Synod issued an appeal in which 
the Revolution was called “the will of God” and urging the people “in this 
great historic time’ to put aside all divisions, “unite in fraternal love for 
the good of Russia, trust the Provisional Government...’ In this same 
message the Synod announced the elimination of all mention of the Tsar 
and Royal Family from the church services, substituting prayers for the 
new government instead. 


It was natural to expect that the Synod, the members of which had 
been appointed by the old regime, would find it difficult to work in com- 
plete accord in the spirit of the new order. Very soon differences mani- 
fested themselves between Lvov and the bishops, especially the Rasputinite 
prelates whom Lvov maintained were not trustworthy. Probably as a peace- 
offering, the Synod removed and retired to a monastery in the Caucasus 
Pitirim, the Metropolitan of Petrograd, together with several other Raspu- 
tinite prelates. 


For a short period Lvov attempted to work with the remaining mem- 
bers of the Synod but his erratic and headstrong personality, matched 
against the disinclination of the Synodal members to co-operate, brought 
continual conflict in the Synod. In April Lvov dismissed the hostile Synod 
and called a new one. Of the old members only two were retained in the 
new Synod: Archbishop Sergius (Stragorodsky) of Vladimir, later destined 
to rule the Church as Locum Tenens and as Patriarch, and Platon (Rozh- 
destvensky, the Exarch of Georgia—later head of the dissident Metropoli- 
tanate in North America. The new personnel of the Synod was more co- 
operative. 


When a new government was formed in July, Lvov was deprived of 
his post and replaced by the well-known historian, A. V. Kartashev who 
was possessed of more tact than Lvov. Although given the title Over-Pro- 
curator, Kartashev’s title was changed to Minister of Confessions ten days 
after his appointment. This was more a change of title than of authority 
except that the non-Orthodox Churches now came under his supervision. 
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Kartashev informed the Church that he regarded it as an autonomous 
body and that the Provisional Government was looking forward to the 
All-Russian Sobor which would regulate the new administration of the 
Orthodox Church. Before the Sobor no attempts were made to change 
the fundamental structure of the Church and it remained as Peter the 
Great left it. True to its principle the Provisional Government postponed 
the final solution of such matters to the projected Sobor, just as in civil 
matters everything of importance was left to the forthcoming Constituent 
Assembly. 


Generally speaking there were only slight changes in relations be- 
tween Church and State during the reign of the Provisional Government. 
On 14 July 1917, when the new regime had been in office about four 
months, the law granting full religious freedom was promulgated. This 
legislation severed all civil limitations upon the profession or non-profes- 
sion of religious beliefs. The new Synod became far freer in its inner life 
than it had probably ever been. All of its decisions now became valid with- 
out governmental approval as in Tsarist days. 


The Synod issued a proclamation calling the Regional Sobor of the 
Russian Church on 29 April 1917. As reasons for the calling of this first 
Sobor since the seventeenth century, the proclamation listed the political 
and social changes following the Revolution which required similar changes 
and adjustments within the Church. At the same time a very full agenda 
was prepared featuring problems of ecclesiastical government and other 
matters, including parochial organization and schools. The Sobor was to 
convene on 15 August. On 11 August the Provisional Government granted 
the forthcoming Sobor the right to work out a new form of church gov- 
ernment, requesting at the same time that it be submitted to the Ministry 
of Confessions for approval. The regime allotted one million rubles for the 
Sobor’s expenses. 


In June of 1917 a Pre-Sobor Convention was held in Moscow to lay 
the ground-work for the coming Sobor. At the conclusion of this Conven- 
tion, on 13 July 1917, a pronouncement was made which indicated the gen- 
eral trend which the Churchmen’s ideas were taking. The resolutions 
stated that the Orthodox Church should enjoy autonomy in its internal 
affairs while, at the same time, it ought to have a special place in the coun- 
try because the majority of the population was Orthodox Catholic. The 
Convention held that the ecclesiastical courts, the Church’s marriage and 
divorce laws, and its holydays ought to be recognized and honored by the 
regime. The Church was to retain its schools and Orthodox compulsory 
religious education was to be retain throughout the school system. Also 
the government was to continue its subsidies to the Church. Only a small 
minority at the Convention wanted complete separation of Church and 
State and this, moreover, after a preparatory period. 


The type of modus vivendi which the Church desired at this time is 
made quite clear by these resolutions. Most of the Church’s leaders were 
not yet prepared for and feared complete separation of Church and State. 
It is obvious that even the Provisional Government could not have granted 
such demands and when this regime was overthrown by the Soviet Power 
a collision was inevitable. The Church was unwilling to give up the ad- 
vantages it had acquired from its union with the Tsarist regime. On the 
other hand the Provisional Government, which was trying to remove 
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the causes of the former injustices in ecclesiastical matters, could not have, 
out of principle, granted the Church’s demands. 


Although the Church seemed to support the Provisional Government, 
e. g., by calling for the support of the war effort through appeals and ex- 
hortations, and accepting the status quo, the first real collision between 
the two came when on 20 June a law was passed whereby all schools sup- 
ported by public funds passed into the control of the Ministry of Education. 
This effected the Church because one-third of the schools, though sup- 
ported by the government, were controlled by the Church. The Church, 
for obvious reasons, opposed losing control of these and considered the 
move a great injustice. The Pre-Sobor Convention protested the action 
but to no avail. The question of compulsory religious education in the secu- 
lar schools was another point of controversy. The state wished to make it 
a voluntary matter but after vigorous opposition by the Church it was 
left as before except that if a child of fourteen, or his parents, did not 
desire the religious lessons, the pupil could be excused from them. 


Although the Provisional Government’s religious program was far 
from radical, especially in view of later (Soviet) developments, and the 
Church still enjoyed a position of honor, the measures concerning the 
Church’s educational activities helped to dampen the Churchmen’s en- 
thusiasm for the new regime. The Churchmen, partly as a result of these 
measures, began to look upon the government as their enemy. There was 
a discernible tendency in the higher church leaders to veer sharply to the 
right and become more and more conservative. In connection, apparently, 
with the political reaction, the idea gradually arose that a strong central 
authority in the Church and the re-institution of the Patriarchate 
abolished by Peter the Great was needed. 


At various meetings of the clergy statements were made opposing 
the separation of Church and State, asserting that this was “synonymous 
with persecution of the Church.” Churchmen condemned seizure of church 
and private lands, a thing being fostered by the Bolsheviks. Generally the 
clergy began to participate more often in political affairs. Besides com- 
plaining about “the injustices” of the regime in power they attacked the 
Bolsheviks whom they considered their worst foe and whom they termed 
“German spies and traitors.” 


Thus on the very eve of the Bolshevik Revolution the Church hier- 
archy was veering away from what little liberalism it had imbibed after the 
Spring revolution and it sought solace in conservative circles. The Church- 
men were frightened by the revolting army, a regime it considered un- 
sympathetic, and an explosive agrarian movement. At a time when the 
bulk of the masses, at the urging of the Bolsheviks, were calling for an 
end to the war and a land reform, the Church was standing firmly for the 
rights of property owners and the continuation of the war. 


The All-Russian Church Sobor was opened solemnly on 15 August 
1917 in the Catholicon of the Repose of the Theotokos (Uspensky Sobor) 
in the Moscow Kremlin. Present at the opening services were Alexander 
Kerensky and other members of the Provisional Government. Metropolitan 
Tikhon Bellavin, recently elected Metropolitan of Moscow and previously 
head of the Russian Orthodox Archdiocese in North America, was chosen 
to preside at the sessions. The members of the Sobor numbered 265 clerics 
and 299 laymen. The membership was of a predominantly conservative 
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character and the chief leader of the conservatives was Archbishop An- 
tony Khrapovitsky, later to be famous for his establishment of the “illicit 
conventicle” of the “Russian Orthodox Church in Exile’’—a body of strong 
monarchist orientation. 


Although the Sobor was called primarily for the regulation of the 
Church's internal affairs, from the beginning it took on the aspect of a 
political forum. All sorts of political speeches were made calling for na- 
tional unity, the continuation of the war, and condemnation of the Bol- 
sheviks. On the first day of the Sobor Metropolitan Tikhon said: “Now our 
native land is in ruin and danger, almost on the verge of destruction. How 
to save it—this question is the subject of hard thinking. The many-mil- 
lioned population of the Russian land trusts that the Church Sobor will 
not remain inactive regarding that grievous condition which our native 
land now experiences.” On 17 August the Sobor sent a telegram to Korni- 
lov, the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army then attempting a coup 
against the Kerensky regime, blessing his efforts to capture Petrograd. 
Fortunately, the Sobor was persuaded to await further developments be- 
fore taking an open stand for him. The failure of his coup again left 
the Sobor only the Bolsheviks and Kerensky to choose between. 


The chief task of the Sobor was to decide the form of the supreme 
administration of the Church. The conservatives wanted to re-establish 
the Patriarchate while the more liberal-minded delegates wanted some 
sort of synodal form of church government. After days of debate the con- 
servatives won out and it was voted to restore the Patriarchate. The Sobor’s 
decision was no doubt affected by the Bolshevik attack on the Winter 
Palace in Petrograd on 25 October (O.S.) and the siege of the Kremlin in 
Moscow. These events caused the delegates to panic because they feared 
that if the besiegers took the Kremlin they would disband the Sobor which 
was meeting there. As it turned out, their fears were groundless. The pa- 
triarchal party in the Sobor also argued that a strong leadership was 
needed for the Church in those chaotic days. However, in order to pacify the 
liberals it was decided that the restored Patriarchate would not posses the 
autocratic powers of pre-Petrine days but that the Patriarch’s powers 
would be limited by a Synod and Supreme Church Council (Soviet) asso- 
ciated with him. These would actually make the decisions, while the Pa- 
triarch would be merely a sort of chairman of the board. 


When the voting was over there were three nominees. Of these 
Metropolitan Tikon of Moscow was chosen Patriarch by lot. He was en- 
throned on 21 November in the Uspensky Sobor of the Kremlin which had, 
meanwhile, fallen to the Reds. The latter, however, did not interfere with 
the business of the Sobor. Some of the conservatives did not consider 
Tikhon strong enough and would have preferred either Archbishop Antony 
of Kharkov or Archbishop Arsenius of Novgorod, the other two nominees, 
both of whom received more votes. The choice of Tikhon was considered 
the choice of God, however, and he was accepted by all as the leader. 
To offset God’s “weak” choice, “strong” men were elected to the Synod and 
the Supreme Church Council. 


In the period between the Communist uprising and the enthrone- 
ment of the Patriarch, the Sobor continued its open hostility towards the 
revolutionaries by word and deed. Various members of the Sobor railed 
against the Bolsheviks in speeches; others proposed religious processions 
to the areas of fighting. Despite the accomplished fact of the Bolshevik 
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Revolution, the Sobor considered it a temporary episode and on 17 Novem- 
ber it decided to distribute a proclamation dealing with the elections to 
the forthcoming Constituent Assembly which many hoped would straighten 
out the chaotic affairs of the country. Considerable time was taken up 
preparing resolutions and recommendations for the Assembly concerning 
relations between the Church and State. These recommendations were 
almost the same as those of the Pre-Sobor Convention mentioned above, 
i. e., the Church should be autonomous while, yet, in its relations to 
the state it should have special privileges; the Church’s decisions regard- 
ing marriage and divorce ought to have the power of law; ecclesiastical 
property ought to be tax-free and inviolable; the Church was to be per- 
mitted to have parochial schools; religious instruction was to be compul- 
sory in all schools; and the Church was to continue receiving subsidies 
from the government. 


The Sobor showed its open hostility for the new Soviet regime by its 
issuance on 17 November of a message to the nation with regard to peace. 
This message spoke of “certain‘’’ men who had seized power by force and 
then had the audacity to open peace talks with the Central Powers on the 
eve of calling of the Constituent Assembly. The message stated that 
though everyone desired peace such persons had no authority to arrange 
it and that the war could only be ended with the agreement of Russia’s 
allies and that any other basis for peace “would be treason to our allies, 
and betrayal of our co-religionist peoples...” Even this interference of 
the Sobor in international relations did not bring down the wrath of the 
Soviet authorities. They were probably too occupied elsewhere. They had 
not yet turned their attention to the Church or to religion in general, al- 
though some of their early measures did affect the Church’s interests. The 
various hostile utterances of the Sobor indicate that the majority of the 
Church leaders were quite unprepared to accept the new Soviet regime. 


The Church’s antagonism towards the Soviet Government was 
matched by the fundamental Marxist-Communist attitude towards religion 
in general. At the start, however, the Soviet Power moved slowly against 
the Church. It did not, as mentioned above, take any steps to disperse the 
Sobor as it did the Constituent Assembly. The Patriarch’s person was not 
molested and though there were sporadic outbursts against local parishes 
and clergymen these were probably undertaken without governmental ap- 
proval or knowledge. The Church’s economic interests were first attacked 
by the decree of 4 December which nationalized all land, including that 
belonging to the Church and the monasteries. This decree was mostly a 
statement of principle since the land had already been seized by the peas- 
ants. It did, however, give some semblance of legality to the seizures. Other 
legislation detrimental to the Church’s interests followed. The schools 
were nationalized, including those belonging to the Church. Laws on civil 
marriage and divorce followed. Finally on 23 January the Soviet Govern- 
ment issued the decree on separation of Church and State. By this it estab- 
lished the principle of the completely secular state, made religion a pri- 
vate matter, and in one stroke deprived all religious bodies of their prop- 
erties, their legal status, the right to maintain schools, and all state sub- 
sidies. 


When it became known that the regime was preparing the decree on 
the separation of Church from State, and as a result of attempts to con- 
fiscate Church property in Petrograd and elsewhere, Patriarch Tikhon is- 
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sued an encyclical on 19 January 1918 in which he virtually declared war 
on the Soviet Government. He condemns the acts already passed by the 
Soviets such as the secularization of marriage and the nationalization of 
schools, the confiscation of church property and lands, and various acts 
of profanation against churches. He declares tha. the perpetrators of such 
acts “shall suffer the fire of Gehenna in the life to come... and the ter- 
rible curses of posterity in this present, earthly life.”” He goes on to excom- 
municate such people with these strong words: “By the authority given us 
by God, we forbid you to present yourselves for the Sacraments of Christ, 
and anathematize you, if you still bear the name of Christians, even if 
merely on account of your Baptism you still belong to the Orthodox 
Church.” The Patriarch adjures all the Faithful not “to commune with 
such outcasts of the human race in any matter whatsoever,” and appeals 
to them to rise up in defense of the Church. 


This message issued by the Patriarch during the Christmas Recess of 
the Sobor was enthusiastically approved when the Sobor re-convened on 20 
January. A resolution approving the Patriarch’s message did not satiate 
the members, however. Strong condemnatory speeches against the regime 
were delivered. The Soviet State was called “satanic” and “anti-Christian.” 
Other speakers talked of the need of an “Orthodox, wise Tsar” to lead 
the nation. Add to this the often arbitrary excesses perpetrated against 
the Church by revolutionaries and it can be imagined what mood the 
Sobor was in when the Governmental decree of separation of Church 
from State was published on 23 January 1918. The Sobor issued its answer 
to the decree showing that it was determined to oppose and disregard it 
if possible. The Sobor pronounced its anathema on all who should try to 
put the decree into practice. 


Such action on the part of the Sobor, amounting to a declaration of 
war against the State, boded evil for the Church. Although Russian liberals 
had long wanted some such measures and such things as freedom of con- 
science, withdrawal of state subsidies, etc., had long been in effect in cer- 
tain Western countries, many Churchmen had not wanted them in Russi« 
and were not prepared to accept them. They came as a shock, without 
any preparatory weaning period. Moreover, the Church was hit where it 
hurt the hardest—in the purse. It was deprived of all its investments and 
cash reserves which were confiscated by the Soviet regime. 


Only a few of the bishops could reconcile themselves with the new 
conditions and many of them thought they heard the death knell for the 
Church. It occurred to only a few of the prelates who were possessed of 
great spiritual insight that the true “ministry of reconciliation” could be 
worked under any conditions. One such bishop, Sergius Stragorodsky, who 
was later to head the Church as its chief shepherd, understood this as 
early as 1901. At the time of his consecration to the episcopacy, he said: 


“The exterior conditions of episcopal ministry can be greatly 
varied. Bishops may possess esteem and riches, may enjoy extensive 
civil rights and privileges, but they also may be completely void of 
rights, in poverty and even persecuted. All of this depends on acci- 
dental and external causes, on the position of Christianity within 
the State, on national and public customs, etc. With the change of 
these external considerations, the external circumstances also may 
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change. But, of itself, the episcopal ministry in essence, in that tem- 
per which is required of a bishop, always and everywhere remains 
the one and the same Apostolic ministry, whether it be performed in 
the Great Constantinople or the insignificant Sasima.” 


But it was not yet given to the remaining leaders of the Church to 
realize that what was needed was a purification, a spiritual rebirth, atone- 
ment for past sins on their part, instead of “kicking against the goad.” 
They were still obsessed with the things of this world and sought to fight 
evil with evil. 


For the most part the Soviet Government ignored the ecclesiastics 
and their anathemas. Most incidents which occurred at this time, and 
excesses were bound to take place in a period of chaos and strife, were 
probably not directed by the regime. It is probable that minor officials in 
their zeal committed arbitrary acts of violence in individual cases—some 
of these through misinterpretation of the laws promulgated by the author- 
ities. There are cases on record when Red officials were punished for their 
over-zealous enforcements of governmental decrees. 


The Church, on its part, did not relent in its abuse of the Soviet 
Government. In the message to the people on 5 March, Patriarch Tikhon 
publicly condemned the Treaty of Brest Litovsk. He stated that “the Church 
cannot bless the shameful peace now concluded in the name of Russia .. .” 
Tikhon claimed to be speaking as the representative of the Russian peo- 
ple. He was especially upset by the fact that millions of Orthodox Chris- 
tians were placed under foreign domination by the Treaty. This message, 
like his others, must have seemed to the Soviet leaders like meddling in 
affairs which did not concern him. What is more, this message on the 
Treaty dealt with political matters in the field of international relations. 
A treaty such as this could be revoked only if the new regime were over- 
thrown. 


There is some basis to the later claim of the Soviets that the Church 
was interested in the overthrow of the communist state of Russia and 
that counter-revolutionaries were to be found in its midst. There is also 
no doubt but that the attitude of the Patriarch and Sobor helped to create 
more chaos and bloodshed than if the Church had accepted the new con- 
ditions in the Christian spirit as expressed in the Sermon on the Mount. 
There were numerous demonstrations throughout the country which were 
instigated by the Sobor’s messages. These frequently led to clashes with the 
local authorities with the shedding of innocent blood. With the culmina- 
tion of the various civil disorders in the Civil War which began in Mid- 
summer of 1918, the Government began to take notice of the Church’s 
attacks and to take measures against them. On the occasion of the first 
anniversary of the Soviet Revolution the Patriarch distributed a message 
which was almost wholly political in nature. This was probably his most 
passionate attack on the regime and for his pains the Patriarch was placed 
under house arrest. 


It has seemed feasible to end this discourse on Church and State 
relations in Revolutionary Russia with the first anniversary of the Soviet 
regime but it will not, perhaps, be amiss to trace the general trend of these 
relations past this point. After the White defeats in the Civil War, it gradu- 
ally dawned upon the Patriarch that he was barking up the wrong tree— 
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that the Church could not hope to survive if it did not try to find some 
modus vivendi with the regime. After the Patriarch was released from 
prison in June 1923* he issued a statement in which he said that his atti- 
tude had been wrong and that he repented of his past errors. Among other 
things he said: 


“I declare hereby to the Soviet authorities that henceforth I 
am no more an enemy of the Soviet Government, and that I have 
completely and resolutely severed all connections with the foreign 
and domestic monarchists and the counter-revolutionary activity of 
the White Guards.” 


It was left however to Metropolitan Sergius Stragorodsky, the Deputy 
Patrarchial Lccum Tenens, to make peace with the Soviet regime and re- 
ceive official recognition for the Church. It was not until 1927, therefore, 
that the leading prelate of the Russian Orthodox Church could say in his 
message announcing the governmental recognition: 


“We ought to show not by words but in fact that not only 
people indifferent to Orthodoxy, not only its traitors, but even its 
most zealous adherents, for whom it is as dear as truth and life, with 
all its dogmas and traditions, with all its canonical and liturgical 
structure, may be faithful citizens of the Soviet Union, loyal to the 
Soviet Government. 


“We wish to be Orthodox and at the same time recognize the 
Soviet Union as our civil native land, whose joys and successes are 
our joys and successes, and its failures—our failures ... That only 
may obstruct us which obstructed the ordering of Church life on the 
principle of loyalty in the first years of the Soviet Government. And 
this is the inadequate comprehension of all the seriousness of that 
which has happened in our country. Many thought the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Power was a misunderstanding, accidental and 
therefore not long-lived. 


“People have forgotten that there are no accidental occurences 
for the Christian, and that just as everywhere and always, the same 
Right Hand of God, which infallibly leads every nation towards its 
predestined goal, is working in that which has befallen us. It may 
seem to such people, who do not desire to comprehend “the signs 
of the times,” that it is impossible to break with the former regime 
and even with the monarchy without breaking with Orthodoxy. Such 
an attitude of certain ecclesiastical circles .. . was expressed... 
both in words and deeds, and . . . drew the suspicion of the Soviet 
Power . . . Only cabinet dreamers may think that such a huge so- 
ciety as our Orthodox Church, with all her organizations, may exist 
quietly in a state, hidden from the authorities...” 


In the period of the Civil War many of the conservative and reac- 
tionary bishops joined the ranks of the White counter-revolutionaries in 
the hope that the Soviet regime would be overthrown. When the defeated 
Whites left Russian territory many of the monarchist bishops left their 


* Patriarch Tikhon had been arrested in May 1922 for refusing to turn Church valuables 
over to the government which it needed, or claimed so, to raise money for the allevia- 
tion of the 1921-22 famine. 
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flocks behind and also departed. Under the leadership of Metropolitan 
Antony Khrapovitsky some of these founded the “Russian Church in Exile” 
in Karlovitz, Serbia. This has since moved its headquarters to New York. 
While in Serbia its headquarters and meetings were a nest of anti-Soviet 
activities some of which, at least, were harmful to the Church in Russia 
and were some of the reasons given for the arrest of Patriarch Tikhon in 
1922. This schismatic group retains its reactionary psychology to this day 
and is the only faction of the Russian Church which still desires the return 
of the Russian monarchy. This body does not consider the existing Church 
in the Soviet Union a “true” Church because it does not continue to op- 
pose the Soviet regime. It desires the visible Russian Church to return 
to the hostile attitude of the early revolutionary days and to go under- 
ground while conducting subversive activities. But as the philosopher Nico- 
las Berdyaev pointed out, these people themselves prefer to conduct their 
anti-Soviet activities from a safe distance. “Those who urge the Church 
in Russia to descend into the catacambs, are far from being in the cata- 
combs themselves... ” 


It remains for history to decide which group was right: those who 
refused to find a modus vivendi with the Soviet Government and 
thus either perished or left the country, abandoning their flocks to the 
caprice of fate, or those who found some way to be loyal Soviet subjects, 
kept churches open, maintained and fortified the spiritual life of the be- 
lieving Soviet citizens, and shared the Russian people’s destiny. 


D. Ptochopopov 


am 
MOKRANJAC — The Serbian Palestrina 


Stevan Stojanovic-Mokranjac was born in 1855 in Serbia when that 
renascent Balkan country was still a vassal principality subject nominal- 
ly to the Ottoman Empire and its capital Belgrade was a Turkish garrison 
town. Upon completing his elemetary education in Negotin, his birthplace, 
and Belgrade, young Mokranjac enrolled in the Belgrade High School. Un- 
der the influence of the socialist movement of his time which rejected the 
fine arts as useless to a downtrodden humanity, Mokranjac chose to study 
science and mathematics. 


The young would-be scientist soon yielded, however, to a deep love 
for music which had possessed him all his life, and he joined the Belgrade 
Choral Society in 1879. Dedicated to the advancement of Serbian music, 
this famous organization soon perceived in Mokranjac a likely successor 
to their former director, Kornelije Stankovi¢, the illustrious father of 
modern Serbian music, and resolved to finance his studies abroad. This 
act of generosity and vision was to receive its full reward. Following three 
years of training in theory and composition under Reinberger in Munich, 
Parisotti, secretary of Rome’s famed Academy of St. Cecilia, and under 
Jadasohn and Reineck in the Leipzig Conservatory, Mokranjac returned 
to Belgrade in 1887 to become the director of the Belgrade Choral Society, 
which post he held until his death. Under his inspiring direction, this choir 
became renowned throughout Europe as the result of several tours which 
included not only various Yugoslav provinces but also Budapest, Sofia, 
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Petrograd, Moscow, Kiev, Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, Trieste and Constan- 
tinople. Their singing won for them and their young director the plaudits 
of not only Europe’s crowned heads but, more important still, of its 
most distinguished music critics. It is of interest to note, however, that 
this success did not deter the serious-minded choir in its resolution to en- 
force Article 8 of its contract with its leader: “If the director is not in 
church by the beginning of the service, he will be fined ten dinars (fifty 
cents). 1) 


Although Mokranjac’s greatest works are in the field of choral 
music, he nevertheless demonstrated a steady interest in instrumental 
music as well. It is significant that he should have been a member of the 
first string quartet ever organized in Serbia. Probably the best evidence 
of his love for all branches of music is the fact that the rising young Ser- 
bian composer became one of three founders of the Serbian School of 
Music, which began in 1875 with twenty pupils. In 1923 the Academia 
Artium Musicarum Belgradensis had eight hundred pupils on its rolls. 
Mokranjac himself taught theory when the school was established. 


A delightful anecdote of this period is told by his colleague. Profes- 
sor Cvetko Manojlovi¢é.2) “During rehearsals held in the Serbian School 
of Music just before final examinations, one of my students was playing 
a composition by MacDowell which ended in a pianissimo. Stevan somehow 
thought that it was not soft enough and made the pupil repeat the phrase 
many times until the latter finally protested impatiently, ‘But Mr. Stevan, 
Sir, I can hardly hear myself!’ to which Stevan replied, ‘Oh, you fortu- 
nate man; I can still hear you!’” 


Mokranjac devoted his musical talent largely to choral music. Noth- 
ing was more natural for the son of a people whose only instrument, the 
one-stringed gudle, was used solely to accompany recitations of folk poetry, 
and whose tradition forbade instrumental music in the church. Of the 
108 complete manuscripts he left the world, seventy-one are secular com- 
positions and the remainder hymns and chants of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church. The overwhelming majority of these works are based on melodies 
which Mokranjac adapted from the unrecorded motifs of his people, and 
for these he is best known. It is a singular paradox that these adapta- 
tions particularly should best exhibit the full mastery and brilliant origin- 
ality of his harmony, whereas many of his own compositions are by com- 
parison dull in their compliance with the musical cliches of the times. The 
unusual progressions and stirring rhythms of Balkan music served to 
bring out in Mokranjac harmonic arrangements which are unique in the 
world of music. 


Of his secular works, this genius of Serbian folk music is best known 
for his Rukoveti, a cycle of fifteen choral rhapsodies representing the div- 
ergent provinces of the Slavic Balkans. They include the following opera: 
Nos. I-VI, Iz Moje Domovine (“From My Homeland”), Serbia; No. VII, Old 
Serbia and Macedonia; No. VIII, Kosovo; No. IX, Montenegro; No. X, 
Ohrid; No. XI, Bitolj; No. XII, Kosovo; No. XIII, Serbia; No. XIV, Bosnia; 
No. XV, Macedonia. Of these the Tenth Rukovet is generally considered 
the finest. Although not a part of this cycle by name, Mokranjac’s Pri- 


1) Manojlovic, Kosta; Spomenica St. St. Mokranjcu. p. 49, Belgrade, 1923. 
2) Ibid. pp. 105-106. 
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morski Napjevi (“Littoral Airs”) based on Dalmatian tunes certainly be- 
longs to this group of rhapsodies in content. One might also include his 
Kozar (“The Goatherd”), a pastoral tone poem which is probably the com- 
poser’s most interesting choral work because of the dramatic effort achiev- 
ed through his original use of rhythm and onomatopeia. It is by no means 
an exaggeration to claim that Mokranjac was as successful in his choral 
treatment of folk themes of the Slavic Balkans as was Smetana in his 
symphonic cycle Ma Vlast (“My Country”), a group of six symphonies in- 
cluding the popular Vitava (Moldau), or Dvorak with his Slavonic Dances. 
How many more potential rhapsodies lie hidden in the vast heaps of note- 
books filled with literally hundreds of melodies Mokranjac so avidly col- 
lected during his travels, particularly throughout Macedonia and the Ko- 
sovo, and which he left behind to be preserved and used by his devoted 
disciples! 


“It was one of Stevan St. Mokranjac’s aims in life to record and to 
rescue from oblivion the music of the Serbian Orthodox Church.”!) Like 
Karadzié, who had to struggle even against bishops to bring the Bible to 
his people in a language they could easily understand, so Mokranjac, 
nearly half a century later, had to conquer the suspicion of church leaders 
who feared that he desired to introduce innovations into church music 
and who testily disputed the adaptibility of modern musical notation to 
the intricacies of the ancient and highly involved Serbo-Byzantine modes. 
Thanks to the patronage of a few Orthodox prelates of vision, however, 
Mokranjac managed to collect, collate, and publish thousands of chants 
and hymns in all their variations. The importance of this gigantic task 
can be grasped only when it is realized that most of these Serbo-Byzan- 
tine chants existed only in the memories of his contemporaries, old priests, 
monks and teachers. Unlike his very few predecessors in this task, this 
remarkable musicographer did not attempt to force these ancient modes 
into the regular measures of modern music. He preserved, instead, the 
natural original phrasing of the recitative-like style paying only slight 
attention to the time. The results of decades of loving labor are to be 
found in collections such as the Osmoglasnik (Oktoikhos or Book of Eight 
Modes) and Opste Crkveno Pojanje (General Church Chanting). All of 
these melodies are sung in unison. 


Of his polyharmonic arrangements, this Serbian Palestrina is noted 
for his Te Deum (1882), Requiem in G-Minor (1881), Requiem composed 
for the Karadzié Centennial (1888), Hymn to the Mother of God (1892), 
Good Friday music (1892-3), the Service for the Coronation of King Peter 
I (1904), and a Children’s Liturgy (1901-2). Of these, the Good Friday 
music has been published in English and is included in the repertoire of 
many Anglican and Protestant Episcopal church choirs. Mokranjac’s most 
frequently sung work is his four-part a capella arrangement of the mag- 
nificent, majestic Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom of the Byzantine rite in 
its Church Slavonic translation and Old Serbian chant. 


Following a lifetime of creative work, this unique musician was 
forced to flee Belgrade in 1914 with his family in a horse-drawn peasant 
tumbril after witnessing the Austrian shelling of the Serbian capital. It was 


1) Manojlovic, Kosta; Pravoslawno Srpsko Narodno Crkveno Pojanje, Introduction, p. i, Bel- 
grade, 1935. 
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fitting that he should find refuge in Skoplje, chief city of Macedonia, the 
province that gave him so many of his most beloved melodies. It also 
seemed fitting that Mokranjac should die in the ancient imperial city of 
Serbia’s Golden Age in the fourteenth century by the banks of the flooded 
Vardar in September 1914 while composing the Creed. In 1923 his remains 
were solemnly transferred to his beloved Belgrade, now the capital of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, later known as Yugoslavia. 

The Belgrade Choral Society still sings his Liturgy of St. John in 
the Serbian Orthodox Cathedral of Belgrade though its membership has 
been decimated by a far crueler war than Mokranjac ever knew. His able 
disciple, Kosta Manojlovié, graduate of Oxford and Munich, is a worthy 
successor as director of the choir, professor of the Belgrade School of 
Music, and one of Yugoslavia’s leading composers. 


Mokranjac does not belong to Belgrade, however, nor to the Serbian 
people alone, though his music constitutes the highest expression of his 
race. He is a unique contribution to the world of music. Mokranjac needs 
a discoverer! 


Michael B. Petrovich 


ee 
A FRATERNAL VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


| (A Diary of the visit of American Churchmen | 
to the Orthodox Church of Russia) ——————. 
(A Continuation) 
THE METROPOLITANS OF KIEV 
On the afternoon of Sunday, 11 December cur American dele- 
gation was scheduled to attend a reception and dinner in our honor 


at the residence of His Eminence, the Most Reverend John, Metro- 
politan of Kiev and Galich, the Patriarchal Exarch of the Ukraine. 





The present Metropolitan of Kiev occupies the throne once 
held by martyrs and confessors, by great leaders, scholars and 
teachers, by St. Hilarion, Peter Mogila, and many other worthy pre- 
lates. During the Revolution the occupant of this historic see was 
Metropolitan Vladimir (Bogoyavlensky), who was the only hier- 
arch in Russian Church history to occupy all three great metropoli- 
tan sees in Russia: he was Metropolitan of Moscow, Petersburg, and 
Kiev. After his transfer to Kiev in 1915 (because of his critical atti- 
tude towards the Tsarina’s relationship with Rasputin), Metropoli- 
tan Vladimir remained the top-ranking prelate in the Synod. Metro- 
politan Vladimir was the first innocent victim among Russian Or- 
thodox bishops to fall in the train of disorder which followed the 
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Revolution. He was murdered by a lawless band of sailors on the 
grounds of the Kievan Catacomb Laura on 25 January 1918. 


In June of 1918 Metropolitan Antony Khrapovitsky of Khar- 
kov was elected Metropolitan of Kiev by a convocation called for 
this purpose. His election was later confirmed by Patriarch Tikhon. 
The election took place during the German occupation of Kiev and a 
few weeks later Paul Skoropadsky, a former general in the Tsarist 
army, had been elected head of the agrarian government and in- 
vested with the title “Hetman.” During Skoropadsky’s short-lived 
but apparently mild puppet rule, Metropolitan Antony is said to 
have warmly supported him. Skoropadsky believed in an autono- 
mous Ukraine but he was a federalist and believed it was in the 
Ukraine’s best interests to be united with Great Russia. Soon, with 
the beginning of revolutions in Austria and Germany, the German 
forces of occupation began to withdraw from the Ukraine, depriv- 
ing Skoropadsky of his main support. The forces of the Ukrainian 
separatists, headed by Hetman Petlijura, now approached Kiev and 
other cities. Early in December of 1918 the Petlijurian forces led by 
the Galician General Konovalts entered Kiev and their first act was 
to execute over a hundred officers of the old Russian army. 


At this time the All-Ukrainian Church Sobor was in progress 
at the Catacomb Laura and the bishops were in fear of their lives. 
On 4 December Metropolitan Antony, Archbishop Eulogius (Geor- 
gievsky) of Volynia, and others were arrested by the Petlijurian 
forces and imprisoned in a Galician Uniate monastery. They were 
joined there later by several others, including Archimandrite Vitaly 
(Maximenko), now a Karlovitz bishop in America. Metropolitan 
Eulogius later recalled, in his memoirs, how they were visited by 
John Ogienko, professor of philology at the Kiev University, pres- 
ently Ukrainian-separatist Metropolitan Hilarion of Canada. Al- 
though Ogienko was Orthodox, he told them that he considered it 
possible to receive communion from the Uniates! 

In December of 1918, Archbishop Agapetus (Vishnevsky) of 
Ekaterinoslav, fully vested and surrounded by clergymen, greeted 
Petlijura as he rode into Kiev on a white horse. Archbishop Aga- 
petus had been the Inspector of the Poltava Seminary when Petli- 
jura was a student there. The latter had been expelled from the 
Seminary for some ignoble act. The Archbishop greeted Petlijura 
with a flattering speech, calling him a “hero” and a “liberator.” 
At the end of December the Archbishop headed a Petlijurian 
Ukrainian Synod composed of a few priests and laymen, whose ac- 
tivity was apparently limited to the issuance of a degree to pray 
for the Petlijurian Directory in the services. Soon the Directory was 
expelled from Kiev by the White Army and Archbishop Agapetus 
fled through Odessa to Ekaterinodar. In October of 1919 a council 
of bishops at Novocherkass, sitting in judgment upon the Arch- 
bishop’s various rash acts, removed him from his cathedra and ban- 
ished him to the St. George monastery in the Taurida Eparchy, then 
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ruled by Archbishop Demetrius (Abashidze). In reality this was like 
exiling a cat to a cellar full of mice. The St. George Monastery was 
one of the richest and most beautiful monasteries in Crimea. Arch- 
bishop Agapetus was soon named the administrator of the cloister. Of 
Archbishop Agapetus’ later fate it is known that, unlike other bish- 
ops who left Russia with the rout of the White Armies, he remained 
and returned to his cathedra of Ekaterinoslavy (now Dnepropetrovsk). 
In the 1920’s he was tried by the Soviet regime on the accusation of 
hiding church valuables which the government required in connec- 
tion with the famine. He later apostatized to the Ukrainian Reno- 
vates but soon repented. He died around 1926 of hunger and typhus. 


In the absence of Metropolitan Antony, the Kievan Eparchy 
was temporarily ruled by Bishop Nazarius (Blinov) of Cherkass. 
After nine months of imprisonment, Metropolitan Antony returned 
to Taganrog, (Russia), at the end of August 1918. Kiev was passing 
from the hands of one set of combatants to another but, finally, 
it again fell into the hands of the Whites and Metropolitan Antony 
returned to take over the administration of the diocese. Soon, at the 
evacuation of Kiev in the face of the Red Army, at the end of No- 
vember, Metropolitan Antony fled to Taganrog. At the beginning 
of December he took over the administration of the Kuban Epar- 
chy and, later, at the complete rout of the White Army, he fled 
the country and eventually founded the “Russian Church in Exile” 
at Karlovitz, Serbia. This illicit conventicle exists to this day—its 
headquarters being in New York. 

Bishop Nazarius of Cherkass was again in charge of the Kiev 
Eparchy until the appointment by Patriarch Tikhon of Metropoli- 
tan Michael (Ermakov). The latter had been rector of the Volyn 
Seminary, Inspector of the Petersburg Academy, Bishop of Omsk, 
and Archbishop of Grodno. In 1911 he had attended the Missionary 
Conference in Kiev and took part in the 1000th anniversary cele- 
bration of the presence of St. Barbara’s relics in St. Michael’s Mon- 
astery. These, as we have mentioned before, are now at St. Andrew's 
church in Kiev. The new head of the ancient Kievan Church arrived 
in Kiev in August of 1921, and he governed the Eparchy until the 
Spring of 1923 when he was arrested, sent to the Butyrka Prison 
in Moscow, and then exiled. He did not return to his cathedra until 
1927 and he died on 17/30 March 1929. After Metropolitan Michael, 
the title “Exarch of the Ukraine” was given to the bishops of Khar- 
kov, since that city became the official capital of the Ukraine. 

After the arrest of Metropolitan Michael in 1923, Macarius, 
Bishop of Uman, a vicar of the Kievan Eparchy, ruled the diocese 
until he in turn was arrested in late 1926 or early 1927. Macarius 
later was Archbishop of Ekaterinoslay (Dnepropetrovsk) until late in 
the year 1930. From there he was exiled to Kostroma where he was 
arrested in 1934 and banished elsewhere. His Eminence George (De- 
liev), Bishop of Tarashchan, another vicar of the Kiev diocese, took 
over the administration of the Eparchy after Bishop Macarius left 
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and until Metropolitan Michael returned to Kiev. Bishop George had 
graduated from the Kiev Academy in its last years of existence. In 
October 1930 he was transferred as Archbishop of Dnepropetrovsk 
to replace Archbishop Macarius. 


The next head of the Kievan Church was Archbishop Demet- 
rius (Verbitsky). He had been a married priest but after his wife’s 
death, he entered the Kiev Academy, took the tonsure, and became 
an Archimandrite. He was consecrated in 1910 as Bishop of Uman, 
vicar of the Kiev Eparchy. During the elections which chose Metro- 
politan Antony (Khrapovitsky) to head the Kievan Eparchy, Bishop 
Demetrius had received the second largest number of votes and had 
largely been supported by those desiring more Ukrainianization 
of the services. During the Civil War the “Temporary Supreme 
Church Administration of Southern Russia” had appointed him to 
the cathedra of Ekaterinodar but he had remained in Kiev, i. e. had 
not fled with the Whites. Bishop Demetrius did some important 
work in the translation of the services of the Church into Ukrainian. 
In 1924 his translation of the Liturgy was approved by the Kievan 
Academy of Science. In the spring of 1923 he had been arrested, 
probably at the instigation of the Renovated schismatics, but re- 
turned to Kiev in 1927. Under Metropolitan Michael he had been Bish- 
op of Chigirin and then Archbishop of Uman until April of 1930. At 
Pascha of 1930 Archbishop Demetrius became Archbishop of Kiev 
and administered the see until his death on 1/14 February 1932 at 
the age of 63. He was buried in the cemetery of the Kievan St. 
Michael Monastery—also known as “Askoldova Mogila.” 


The next prelate on the Kievan cathedra was Archbishop Ser- 
gius (Grishin). An outstanding hierarch of the Church, he was born 
Alexis Nicolaevich Grishin in 1889 in a peasant family of the Olo- 
netz province. After graduating the Seminary among the highest 
ranks, he was given a scholarship to study at the Petersburg Aca- 
demy. In 1914 he received the monastic tonsure, taking the name 
Sergius. The following year he graduated from the Academy and en- 
tered the Army as a chaplain. At the conclusion of the war he was 
appointed superior of the St. Paphnutius Monastery in Borov where 
he remained until 1925 as Hegumen. On St. George’s day, 6 May 
1927, he was consecrated in Moscow, Bishop of Serpukhoy. As a 
bishop he temporarily administered the Moscow Eparchy and was 
one of the closest co-workers of the Patriarchal Deputy Locum 
Tenens, Metropolitan Sergius (Stragorodsky), to whom he was 
deeply attached from his Academy days, and to whom he referred 
as “dear dedushka” (grandfather). In 1928 he was appointed to the 
Ukraine where he served in the Poltava, Kiev, and Kharkov epar- 
chies. He was Archbishop of Kiev from 1932 to 1934, succeeding 
Archbishop Demetrius upon his demise early in 1932. 


In connection with the transfer of the seat of the Ukrainian 
capital from Kharkov to Kiev in the Fall of 1934, the authorities 
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ordered Archbishop Sergius to leave the city, He went to Viadimir- 
on-Kljasma and was appointed Archbishop of Vladimir and Mo- 
zhaisk. It is said that the inhabitants of Kiev loved him so much 
that they tried, unsuccessfully, to persuade the authorities to allow 
him to remain in Kiev as a vicar bishop to Metropolitan-Exarch Con- 
stantine. The Renovated Metropolitan of Kiev, Juvenalius (Mesh- 
chersky), left the city at the same time and later was received into 
the Church as a simple bishop by Archbishop Sergius in Vladimir. 
Both of these hierarchs are reputed to have been arrested and exiled 
for conducting an illegal theological school in Vladimir. Later, for 
a certain time, Archbishop Sergius again administered the Moscow 
Eparchy and shared several months of life with the late Patriarch 
Sergius in Uljanov during the siege of Moscow by the Germans in 
World War II. He was appointed (in 1941) Archbishop of Gorky 
and Arsamas. On 8 September 1943, at the Sobor of Bishops which 
elected Sergius (Stragorodsky) Patriarch of Moscow, Archbishop 
Sergius was elected a permanent member of the Sacred Synod. His 
unexpected death on 14 September of the same year cut short his 
activities in that field. He was buried in Moscow. 

The last Exarch of the Ukraine before World War II was 
Metropolitan Constantine (Djakov). Before he was transferred as 
Metropolitan of Kiev and Galich in the Autumn of 1934, in connec- 
tion with the transfer of the Ukrainian capital from Kharkov, the 
Most Reverend Constantine had been Metropolitan of Kharkov and 
Akhtyr and, at the same time, Exarch of the Ukraine. He had served 
the Church in Kharkoy about forty years. In 1927 Metropolitan Con- 
stantine, at that time Bishop of Suma and temporarily administer- 
ing the Kharkov diocese, signed Metropolitan Sergius’ famous de- 
claration. He was at that time a member of the Patriarchal Sacred 
Synod and after becoming Exarch of the Ukraine he became a per- 
manent member of that body. In the fall of 1932 he was elevated to 
the status of Metropolitan (on the same date that the present Patri- 
arch Alexis was made Metropolitan). Metropolitan-Exarch Constan- 
tine died in the second half of the 1930’s and is buried in the Bai+ 
kovo Cemetery in Kiev. 

When the second World War began in 22 June 1941 between 
Germany and the Soviet Union, the Kiev cathedra was unoccupied. 
In less than a month, however, on 15 July 1941, the Most Rev. Nicho- 
las (Jarushevich) was appointed Metropolitan of Kiev and Exarch 
of the Ukraine. After the partition of Poland, Metropolitan Nicholas 
had been sent from Moscow as Exarch of the Western Ukraine and 
White Russia, but with the German invasion of Russia he had found 
himself behind the Russian lines and consequently unable to admin- 
ister his Exarchate. Practically all of the bishops of his Exarchate 
were left within the German lines and later organized themselves 
into the Ukrainian Autonomous Orthodox Church under the juris- 
diction of the Moscow Patriarchate. This body, headed later by Me- 
tropolitan Alexis (Gromadsky), could have, understandably, only 
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nominal ties with the Patriarchate. A small group of churchmen, 
led by Archbishop Policarp Sikorsky, broke even this nominal tie 
and founded what they termed the Ukrainian Autocephalous Church 
under the patronage of the Metropolitan of Warsaw. This group was 
soon deposed and unfrocked by the Patriarchate. 

The German blitzkrieg had, meanwhile, engulfed Kiev itself 
and Metropolitan Nicholas again found his cathedra taken from him. 
In this period, he was not without work, however. He was given 
many assignments by the Patriarchate and during the evacuation 
of Metropolitan Sergius to Uljanov during the siege of the capital, 
Metropolitan Nicholas administered both the Patriarchate and the 
Metropolinate of Moscow (from Feb. 1942 until Sept 1943). 


With the German occupation of Kiev, the Autonomous Ukra- 
inian Church, headed by Metropolitan Alexis (Gromadsky) appointed 
the bishop of Lvov, Panteleimon (Rudyk), as temporary adminis- 
trator of the Kiev Eparchy. Bishop Panteleimon had been conse- 
crated in Moscow on 14 March 1941 by Metropolitan Sergius. Pan- 
teleimon formerly had been in the jurisdiction of the Polish Church 
and had been “Namestnik” of the Pochaev Laura in Volyn. He fled 
the Ukraine with the retreating German armies and presently resides 
in Montreal, being in the jurisdiction of the Karloevitz, dissident 
“Russian Church in Exile.” His presence in that body gives lie to 
frequent evil charges by that group that all Sacraments administered 
by “Soviet pseudo-hierarchs” are invald because the Churchmen in 
Soviet Russia have found a modus vivendi with the Soviet regime. 
If all the Sacraments of the Church in Russia are invalid, why is it 
that all the schismatic groups abroad are so eager to receive Russian 
refugee clergy into their ranks? And why is it that these dissident 
bodies do not re-Baptize laymen Baptized in the U.S.S.R.? But, per- 
haps, in the eyes of such dissidents, the very fact that such people 
fled Russia with the Germans and rejected their former fellowship 
with the Russian Church makes their Baptisms and Ordinations 
valid! 

During the German occupation of Kiev, the Autonomous 
Church worked furiously opening churches. This body, because of 
its more conservative nature and its nominal recognition of the Pa- 
triarchate, had the greatest support among the people. It possessed 
28 parishes in Kiev, while the autocephalists, who were more inter- 
ested in propagandizing ideas of Ukrainian separatism and Ukrain- 
ianization of the Church than in the salvation of souls and were, con- 
sequently, regarded with suspicion by most healthy-thinking in- 
dividuals, were only in possession of 4 parishes. There were frequent 
battles over churches, however, the autocephalists constantly striv- 
ing to acquire more churches for the sake of prestige. The Germans, 
of course, loved to see dissension among the various churchmen. 
They went on the theory of “divide and rule.” On 20 December 1942, 
in a Christmas message to the Orthodox clergy and faithful of the 
Ukraine, Metropolitan Nicholas accuses Panteleimon (Rudyk) and 
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Metropolitan Alexis (Gromadsky) of collaborating with the Ger- 
mans. He says that they are “ . praying for your oppressors and 
are prostrating themselves before the murderers of the peaceful 
people of the Ukrainian lands.” In the face of Soviet offensives the 
Germans abandoned Kiev by the end of 1943, having occupied the 
city for a little over two years (1941-1943). A few weeks after the 
Germans fled, Metropolitan Nicholas returned to the Ukrainian 
capital to find it a shambles from the operation of the war. Because 
Metropolitan Nicholas was greatly needed for church work in Mos- 
cow, on 12 February 1944 he was appointed Metropolitan of Kru- 
titsy while, on the same day, Archbishop John of Jaroslay was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in Kiev. 


METROPOLITAN JOHN 


The present Exarch of the Ukraine, the Most Reverend Me- 
tropolitan John, was born in 1877 in an epoch separated from the 
present Russian conditions of life by the curtain of the Revolution. 
Born John Alexandrovich Sokolov, his father was a deacon in the 
city of Dmitrov in the Moscow Province. Young John never saw his 
father because he was born four months after his father’s death. Life 
was far from sweet for the family while his father was alive, but 
after his death it became unbearably difficult. John’s mether sold all 
the family belongings and moved to Moscow where she found work 
as a seamstress. She died, however, when John was a lad of 10, leav- 
ing him a complete orphan. He was sent to a boarding school for 
clergymen’s children in the Perervin Monastery. Life here was a 
hardship; he was poorly dressed and suffered from under-nourish- 
ment. 


At the age of 14, John entered the Moscow Spiritual Seminary 
where life was better and more normal. After completing his Semi- 
nary studies, John Alexandrovich had hopes of entering the Univer- 
sity to study on the faculty of medicine. In those, days the law pro- 
hibited seminarians from entering the University of Moscow and it 
was necessary to go to Tomsk, Warsaw, or Jur’ev to study. More- 
over, John Alexandrovich did not have the funds needed to pursue 
his ambitions to be a physician. After completing the seminary, he 
decided to work as a teacher until he saved enough to enter a uni- 
versity. He was appointed teacher in a school located at the Ugresh 
Monastery, a school not unlike the boarding school he had himself 
attended. He taught for four years but was unable to save any money 
from his small salary. 


In 1901 John Alexandrovich married and was ordained to the 
Priesthood. The years followed one another in rapid succession. A 
daughter was born, then a son. He continued to teach in local gym- 
nasiums for extra income to supplement his small salary. Thoughts 
of his lack of a higher education continued to disturb him and he fi- 
nally entered the Institute of Archeology. It was difficult to find 
time for his studies because of his various duties and although he 
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did not finish the prescribed course in three years, he did finish 
in four. Moreover, his dissertation on the subject “On the peculiari- 
ties of the liturgical rites of the Russian Church until the XVIIth 
century according to the semeiographic and noted books,” was writ- 
ten in such detail and with so much thought, that he was awarded 
a gold medal for it. Father John received the degree of “Learned 
Archeologist.” This was in 1912. 


In 1915 Father John’s wife died and he was left with two 
young children, a daughter of 12 and a son of 8 years. In these years 
of catastrophy, the battle for survival swallowed most of his at- 
tentions. In order to feed his children it became necessary to sell 
his household goods. In exchange for a “pud” (about 40 lbs) of 
wheat he traded his piano . . . With the establishment of the Soviet 
power, Father John went into secular work while, at the same time, 
he continued in his church work and the duties of the priesthood. 
This continued until 1922 when he was asked, as an archeologist, to 
work on a commission established by the government for the preser- 
vation of ancient monuments. Also at about this time be united his 
pastoral work with ecclesio-administrative work by becoming Dean 
(Blagochiny) of one of the ecclesiastical districts of Moscow. 


On the day of St. John the Theologian (his patron Saint), 9 
October 1928, Father John received the monastic tonsure, and on 
11 October 1928 he was consecrated a bishop. In the course of the 
next eight years he remained a vicar bishop of the Moscow Eparchy 
and was appointed in turn bishop of Orekhovo-Zuevsk, Kimrsk, 
Podolsk, Egorjev, and Volokolam. In 1936 the Patriarchal Locum 
Tenens, Metropolitan Sergius, sent Bishop John to the diocese of 
Brjansk, then to Vologda. In 1937 he was transferred to Archangelsk 
in the rank of Archbishop. 


In 1939 a serious and exhausting illness forced Archbishop 
John to ask for a leave of absence. He moved to Station Skhodnja 
near Moscow where he lived for nearly two years, occasionally visit- 
ing the Patriarchal Locum Tenens. When Archbishop John’s health 
permitted, he returned to religious and administrative work. In No- 
vember 1941 he took upon himself the administration of the Ulja- 
nov Eparchy and at about the same time he was given the right to 
wear the cross upon his klobuk. During Metropolitan Sergius’ eva- 
cuation to Uljanov, Archbishop John spent considerable time with 
him and was his confessor. In August 1942 he was appointed to Jaro- 
slav as Archbishop of Jaroslav and Rostov. In February 1944 he 
was appointed head of the Kievan Eparchy with all the rights per- 
taining thereto, including elevation to the status of Metropolitan. 
The Archbishop was reluctant to accept this position, citing his ad- 
vanced age and infirmities, but at Metropolitan Sergius’ insistence, 
he accepted this high position with monastic humility and obedience. 


When Metropolitan John arrived in Kiev he found a difficult 
task in store for him. The discords and disturbances sowed by Poly- 
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carp Sikorsky had not vet been quieted. The Germans with their cyni- 
cal attitude towards the Orthodox Faith had endowed their occupa- 
tional officials with the right to “appoint” priests. It became the 
new Metropolitan’s duty to cleanse the cadres of Orthodox clergy 
of such “self-called” clerics. He later re-called that some of these 
German “appointees” could not tell him the number of the Sacra- 
ments and could not even recite the Ten Commandments.* The new 
Metropolitan devoted long hours to the work of administering his 
new diocese, and often he did not retire earlier than two or three 
o’clock in the morning. To add to his labors, in 1946 his Exarchate 
was vastly increased in size by the inclusion of the former Uniates 
who left the jurisdiction of the Papacy and were re-united with the 
Mother Orthodox Church. 

Metropolitan John, a Muscovite by birth, was fascinated by 
the Kievan antiquities and the beautiful Ukrainian customs. He said 
later—“They always come to church with flowers, not only at Trin- 
ity and the Day of the Spirit, as we do .. . and, unfailingly, they 
bestow the flowers upon the clergy. Or there is another custom 
which I never met anywhere else. On the day of the First Saviour, 
14 August, it is customary to bless seeds in the Ukraine. This is 
the day of the Maccabeans. The worshippers come to church with 
bouquets, in the center of which, without fail, there must be poppy 
seeds. At the conclusion of the service a prayer for the blessing of 
seeds is read. The worshippers then hold up the bouquets and the 
priest goes about the temple sprinkling the flowers with holy wa- 
PP a 

Seeing the Ukrainian love for flowers, Metropolitan John in- 
troduced in the St. Vladimir’s Cathedral an ancient custom for the 
Feast of the Elevation of the Cross, a custom with which he had 
become familiar in the Moscow Assumption Catholicon. At All-night 
Vigil, after the Great Doxology, the holy Cross is borne triumphantly 
out to an analogion which is decorated with flowers. The Cross is 
then elevated, raised up, and two archpriests pour water on it which 
runs off onto the flowers. At the conclusion of divine service the 
flowers are distributed to the faithful. 


In May 1944, on the ninth day after the demise of Patriarch 
Sergius, in a talk at the Moscow Cathedral, Metropolitan John said: 
“Three months ago, with the blessing of the Most Holy Patriarch, I 
was appointed to the Ukraine. I have not yet acquainted myself with 
the Ukraine in proper fashion, but on the basis of what I saw and 
heard there, I must say, that not withstanding the existence of vari- 
ous religious groups in the Ukraine, the authority of the Most Holy 
Patriarch is extremely high there. Already, thanks to this, the ques- 
tion of the fusion of the autocephalists with our Orthodox Church 
has been raised ...” Since that time the question does not stand. 
After the Metropolitan’s work of love, practically all dissensions and 


* J.M.P., 1945, No. 3, pp. 62—63. 
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minor disagreements were smoothed over and there is universal 
unity now in the Ukraine within the bosom of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Schisms which had their roots in the 1920’s, such as the Re- 
novated schism, the Theophilus Buldovsky schism, various other 
Ukrainian separatist movements, have all been healed, and though 
some of these are amply represented abroad, none of them are to be 
found in the Ukraine today. 


* 
# 


Arriving at the Metropolitan’s residence at about 2:30 P. M., 
we were greeted by the Metropolitan and his vicar Bishop Nestor and 
enjoyed a leisurely dinner in the spacious dining room. During the 
sumptuous meal, friendly and fraternal conversation flowed freely. 
We told of our church life in America and expressed our joy and 
even wonder at all that we had seen in Moscow and in Kiev. We ad- 
mitted that our comprehension of ecclesiastical life in Soviet Russia 
had been somewhat distorted even though we had always consi- 
dered it sympathetically. In general, one cannot fully comprehend 
church life in Russia unless one sees it firsthand and beholds things 
as they really are. 

At the meal’s end, His Eminence, Metropolitan John, ad- 
dressed himself to us with the following words: 


“Dear guests! You came to our country at the invitation of 
the Most Holy Patriarch Alexis in order to acquaint veurselves with 
our church life. It is well known that after the Revoluton certain 
citizens of our country emigrated abroad. After this slanders and 
dark insinuations were circulated about our authorities and our 
hierarchy. It was said that religion was liquidated here and that 
there are no clergy or faithful. And when foreigners travel to our 
country, they are amazed to see churches, and clergymen, and faith- 
ful, and are convinced that falsehoods are circulated abroad about us. 


oer 


hus, vou were in Moscow a few days, you are in Divinely- 
protected Kiev the third day, and you see that we have churches in 
excellent condition, and there are clergymen, both male and female 
monasteries, and the temples are attended by the faithful in large 
numbers. As for the administration of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, it is now mere canonical than in former times. Before the 
Revolution the Hely Synod stood at the head of the Church but its 
decrees received real power only after the Emperor’s sanction. Now 
at the head of the Russian Orthodox Church stands the Most Holy 
Patriarch, who cares for the Church together with the Sacred Synod, 
and the decisions of the Patriarchal Synod require no confirmation. 

“You, dear guests, came here from another land, you are for- 
eigners but are net non-Orthodox. You serve the Lord while re- 
maining in the jurisdiction of the Most Holy Patriarch Alexis, you 
are children of our Church. We together with you are children of 
the Mest Holy Patriarch; he is our common spiritual father. Let us 
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wish him health and long years of life.” 

In answer to the Most Reverend Exarch’s warm words of 
greeting, Father Archpriest Joseph Dzvonchik of our group said the 
following: 

“Your Eminence! We arrived in your country at the invita- 
tion of the Most Holy Patriarch to acquaint ourselves with the relig- 
ious life of the Orthodox Church. We came here in order to dip 
from the source of living water. In our church life at the present 
time there is no peace, one group persecutes another, people look at 
ach other with spiteful eyes; there is no concord or harmony among 
our Orthodox peoples. Unfortunately, we do not possess the neces- 
sary ecclesiastical discipline which we see here among you. And 
thus we have come to you to strengthen ourselves in our faith and 
our journey has taken us to glorious Kiev where Orthodoxy was 
born in Russ and where to this day a rich abundance of the Saints 
of the Russian Church repose. We were in Moscow where the Patri- 
arch received us as his own and we perceived in him not only a 
great Churchman and Hierarch, but also a loving father. In our 
prayers together we acquired new strength, for we saw and felt the 
pure Faith not only among the bishops and priests, but, what is 
more important, we perceived it in the ordinary church people who 
remain firmly dedicated to their Apostolic Faith. 

“Kiev—the cradle of Orthodoxy, with its multitude of Saints 
who have been well-pleasing to God—has given new power to our 
weak faith, and we are ready to continue our pastoral activity in 
America, which, though it is far off in distance, is close in Faith. We 
ure grateful to Your Eminence for all that we have seen and experi- 
enced in Kiev. From all our hearts we wish you good health and 
many years!” 

Present at the dinner, besides His Eminence the Metropolitan 
and his vicar Bishop Nestor, were our priest-companion from Mos- 
cow, Fr. Nicholas Bazhanoy (our other companion from Moscow, 
Vitaly Vasilievich Zaitzey had gone on to Lvov to arrange things 
for us), and the three Kievan priests who had greeted us upon our 
arrival in Kiev. During the meal we discussed various aspects of 
religious life in Soviet Russia and America. We told our hosts about 
some of the fantastic tales noised abroad about the Church in Soviet 
Russia. Among other scandalous and even blasphemous slurs against 
the Church we mentioned that the Anastassyite Press in America 
informed its readers that the Russian Church had removed every 
mention of the word “king” from the service because of its so-called 
subservience to the Soviet State. In Russian the word “king” is 
“tsar” and the Anastassyite Press said that the word was removed 
from such prayers as “O Heavenly King” (Tsarju Nebesnij) ! The all 
time Anastassyite low was hit when it was reported that Russian 
Orthodox Bishops bore pictures of Stalin on their “Panagias” instead 
of icons of the Theotokos and Christ! Our hosts did not believe their 
ears and could not decide whether to laugh or cry. 
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We were asked about religious life in America, the status and 
position of Orthodoxy here. In the course of the conversation we 
brought up the names of various emigre clergymen such as Bishop 
Leonty Phillipovich, formerly active in ecclesiastical work in the 
Ukraine and nowa bishop in South Amerca. We found that there 
was, at the time of our visit, a total of nineteen bishops in the Ukrai- 
nian Exarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church. The exarchate 
contained 8,500 churches served by 6,800 priests. In Kiev there were 
twenty-eight functioning churches, a number not low at all when 
compared with the number of active churches in such cities as 
Leningrad. Before taking leave of the Metropolitan, we were each 
presented with an album-book, called “Kiev,” containing views 
of the city’s prominent sites. We also received a collection of photo- 
graphs of the outstanding iconography of the Kievan St. Vladimir 
Cathedral. 


One of the members of our delegation, Fr. David Abramtsov, 
who had shown an interest in the Church’s use of the Ukrainian 
language in Divine Worship, was presented a book containing the 
services of the Orthodox Church for Passion Week in Ukrainian. 
The book, a rare copy of an 1927 edition published by the Lipkov- 
sky Autocephalists, was presented him by Father Vitvitzky at the 
Metropolitan’s request. During our visit in Kiev we found that there 
are still a few parishes within the Kievan Exarchate that continue 
to use Ukrainian instead of Church Slavonic—one of these is in the 
Podol’ section of Kiev. In principle the Orthodox Church is not op- 
posed to the use of Ukrainian for services as long as it is not a pre- 
text or a cover for separatism or dissension within the Church. In- 
deed, some of the Church’s best scholars have worked on transla- 
tions of the services into the vernacular and there is an instance on 
record when the late Patriarch Sergius blessed the use of Russian 
in the services instead of Church Slavonic. Significantly enough, 
however, most Ukrainians prefer to use Church Slavonic, consider- 
ing that time-hallowed tongue more suitable for the praises of God 
than the language of everyday life. In the Western, former Uniate 
parishes, the use of Ukrainian for Divine Worship would be unthink- 
able, even though the sermons are invariably in that tongue. The 
former Uniate subjects of the Papacy battled for too long to pre- 
serve their Eastern Orthodox traditions to give up now what they 
consider an integral part of their religious heritage. Of course their 
pronunciation of Church Slavonic has been Ukrainianized to a cer- 
tain extent. 


KIEVAN PARISH CHURCHES 
Having received Metropolitan John’s blessing and bidding him 
farewell, for the next morning we were leaving the city, we returned 
to our hotel where three of our delegation expressed a desire to rest. 


The remaining three, Fathers Dzvonchik, Kovalchuk, and Abram- 
tsov showed a desire to visit some of the parochial churches in the 
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city, and were taken on a tour of three of them. The first church to 
be visited was the church of the Protection of the Theotokos (Po- 
krovskaya Tserkoy) located in the Solomenka section of the city. 
Here we found a good sized church edifice in fine condition. The 
church was filled with people awaiting the beginning of Vespers. 
Just as we arrived at the church the bells were announcing the be- 
ginning of the services. The pastor, Archpriest Nicholas Burdukovy, 
held up the start of Vespers and was good enough to show us about 
the edifice and its two side altars, one of them, the right, consecrated 
to the memory of the holy Martyr Platon, while the left one was de- 
dicated to the Myrrh-bearing Women, The parish has two priests and 
a deacon. This church also has a lovely office-study for the clergy 
back of the choir loft. 

After a short stay we went to visit the Ascension Church located 
on Bolshaya Vasilkovskaya Street in the Stalinka section of the city. 
Here we found a church which was built in 1896—quite recently as 
far as the age of Russian churches is concerned. The pastor here, 
Archpriest Basil Uspensky, showed us the church and its one side 
altar (dedicated to St. Basil the Great) while Vespers were being 
sung. This parish church also has two priests and a deacon. At the 
conclusion of Vespers, the Sexton rang the church bells for us. These 
are located outdoors under a typical village-type low roofed bel- 
fry. Their melodic peal impressed us very much. 


The third church which we visited was located in the cen- 
ter of the city, on the former Vasilkovskaya Street--now renamed 
the Krasno-Armejskaya (Red Army). This church, of the Holy Trin- 
ity, was quite large and spacious and in a fine location with plenty 
of ground about it. It is located near the main entrance to the huge 
new Sports Stadium named “Kruschev.” Its history is over 100 years 
old, and the edifice was moved to this location some time ago from 
the opposite end of the city. The edifice contains two side chapels, 
the right altar consecrated to St. Nicholas and the left dedicated to 
St. Panteleimom. This parish, which is larger than the ether two 
visited, has three priests: the pastor, Archpriest Michael Vertograd- 
sky, and two assistants, Father Alexander Skoropostyzhny (brother 
of the Chancellor of the Exarchate, Father N. I. Skcropostyzhny),and 
Father Nicholas Radetsky. The latter, a young man of 38 years, was 
educated to be a doctor but he received the inner call to be a physi- 
cian of souls instead. Our chauffeur mentioned that Father Radetsky 
was a well known surgeon in the city, but practiced surgery only 
upon special call at present. There is also a deacon (age 23) attached 
to the church, just as at practically every other church in Russia 
and the Ukraine, with the exception of some of the former Uniate 
parishes in the Western Ukraine. This church boasted two precen- 
tors (psalomshik). The liturgical-service books of the Orthodox 
Church presuppose that a deacon will take part in the services and, 
certainly, a deacon with a fine voice is an adornment to the Divine 
Worship of the Church. In former days men were chosen for the 
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deaconate largely because of their fine, well-trained voices and every 
bishop endeavored to have the best deacon of his diocese at his cath- 
edral. At the present time, deacons are not ordained because of the 
quality of their voices but because of their calling and willingness 
to serve God in this capacity. Here, many young ladies escorted us 
from the church and all received our pastoral blessings in the ves- 
tibule and outdoors. 


In all three of the churches which we visited that evening 
Vespers were being sung and the churches were filled with wor- 
shippers. All of them were in good condition, and we could readily 
see that they were cared for with loving hands. We saw that in all 
of them the services were celebrated with the same piety and devo- 
tion as in the Cathedral of St. Vladimir and at the monasteries and 
convents of the city. 


After returning to the Intourist Hotel and partaking of our 
evening meal, the three of us that had visited the churches that eve- 
ning were asked to prepare a short statement of our Kievan impres- 
sions. We learned on stopping in Kiev a few days later, on our way 
to Leningrad, that Father Havriliak had read this statement over 
the Kiev Radio after we had left Kiev for Lvov. 


The next morning, 12 December, three members of our group 
arose early, had breakfast and hurried to the Kiev airport to catch 
the morning plane for Lvov. Although it had originally been planned 
that our whole group should visit Lvov and the Pochaev Laura, Fa- 
thers Havriliak and Kudrikoff had to hurry home because of urgent 
parochial matters. Father Kreshik had planned to fly to Leningrad 
with these two fathers and await the remainder of the group there. 
But since the latter could not be accommodated in Leningrad because 
of the sudden change in plans, he too left for the States with the 
other two members of the group. Thus it was that only Fathers 
Dzvonchik, Kovalchuk, and Abramtsov were enabled to take full ad- 
vantage of the once-in-a-lifetime trip and visit the Western Ukraine 
which, at that time, was still not open to general tourist travel. The 
priests who broke off the trip and returned home, left Kiev by plane 
at 4:00 P. M. after a day of shopping and sight-seeing in the Ukrai- 
nian capital. 

It was quite a brisk December day when the three members 
of our group along with Father N. Bazhanov of Moscow were driven 
to the city airport. Fathers N. I. Skropostyzhny and B. Yurchenko saw 
us off. Present also was George Stepanovich Katunin of the Office 
of Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church in the Ukraine. The 
plane left exactly on time, 8:45 A.M., and we settled down for a 
leisurely flight to the famous old city of Lvov where we arrived 
at 11:20 A. M. 

J.0.D., F.S.K., D.F.A. 


(to be continued) 
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